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Chronicle 


Home News.—This country was put in a difficult 
situation upon the discovery that the new French tariff, in 
effect on September 1, entailed the maximum increase of 
French 200 per cent and a minimum increase of 
Tariff 40 per cent on duties levied upon Amer- 
Increased ican goods. The principal objects hit by 
this tariff were silk goods, hides, hardware and electrical 
apparatus. Large quantities of American goods were said 
to be piled up on French wharves and many importing 
firms, French and American, in serious straits. The Gov- 
ernment was blamed in some quarters for not having 
negotiated this treaty before the recent Franco-German 
commercial treaty giving Germany minimum rates for 
certain objects in return for minimum rates levied on 
certain French goods. The obstacle to an agreement 
with France in this matter is that the United States, with 
its high tariff system cannot afford to give France any 
privileges in return for most-favored-nation treatment 
from France. The French Government, cognizant of this 
fact, offered to make a treaty with this country, but only 
on a basis of reciprocity. The accusation was made 
against France that to apply the general tariff schedule 
denied to America concessions already granted to Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Poland and several othe 


countries. This dispute was also considered as having a 
bearing on the discussion on the payment of French debts. 


Uneasiness was manifested in Washington following 
the receipt of dispatches from Geneva declaring that Dr. 
Eusebio Morales had declared that although the United 
ow States had been given certain rights in 
Zone the Panama Canal Zone, real sovereignty 
Sovereignty there was still vested in Panama. Dr. 
Morales made this statement in the course of an argu- 
ment to prove that the as-yet-unconfirme’ treaty with 
Panama did not concern the League of Nations. Prompt- 
ly upon the receipt of the news, Secretary Kellogg denied 
that there was any pending dispute with Panama over the 
sovereignty of the Canal Zone and it was everywhere 
stated in this country that absolute sovereignty there is 
vested in the United States. Dr. Morales’ action was also 
repudiated by the President of Panama, without, how- 
ever, any denial on his part of the claim made by Dr. 
Morales. The importance of this minor incident lay in 
the fact that it had been freely rumored that South 
American countries were about to bring before the League 
of Nations all their pending disputes between each other 
and with the United States. This would bring this coun- 
try into direct clash with the League of Nations. Mean- 
while, European nations were quietly watching develop- 
ments. 


Upon the return of the President to the White House 
after his vacation in the West, the eastern papers began a 
rather vigorous but indirect campaign in favor of Charles 
Republican Evans Hughes for the Republican nomi- 
Party nation for the Presidency. This cam- 
Nominee paign centered for a time around Secre- 
tary Mellon, whose influence in the Republican party was 
declared to be paramount. In preparation for some 
statement of his, it was said that if he became convinced 
that the President did not really intend to run, he would 
then throw his influence to Mr. Hughes. Accordingly, 
on September 14, he called a press conference and an- 
nounced that he was convinced thar the President’s state- 
ment had definitely eliminated him from consideration as 
a candidate next year. He denied, however, that he would 
at present take any part in actually furthering Mr. Hughes’ 
candidacy. It was recalled that Messrs. Hughes and 
Mellon returned to the United States on the same ship 
and that Mr. Hughes had recently been in Washington. 


Austria.—The struggle between the Christian Social 
party and the Socialists of Vienna continued. Herr Seitz, 
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the mayor of the capital, in a public speech reiterated 
a his party’s demand for the resignation 
of Vienna of the Government’s Chief of Police, 
Riots Herr Schober, charging him anew with 
responsibility for the July riots. The Government con- 
tinued to sustain the police and, in order to strengthen 
their authority, provided that they should be armed with 
revolvers in place of the swords which they carried form- 
erly. In the meantime the agitation for a strictly 
municipal police force in the capital was being carried on 
by the Socialists who control local affairs. 


China.—Anti-Japanese demonstrations in Mukden 
caused much anxiety. The Japanese Minister to China 
protested to Marshal Chang Tso-lin, asking him to stem 
the hostility. The demonstrations were 
the more resented by Premier Tanaka 
and the Japanese because the late with- 
drawal of their troops from Shantung was meant as a 
friendly gesture. The movement was attributed to re- 
sentment against Japan’s alleged Manchurian policy which 
leaders characterize as a move to make Manchuria an 
inner Mongolian colony similar to Korea. The British- 
owned Peking-Tientsin Times referred to the Mukden 
demonstrations as “the most violent anti-Japanese move- 
ment since Japan ended Russian pretensions in South 
Manchuria in 1905.” 

The Nationalists were rumored to have gained prac- 
tically all their lost positions and to have dispersed the 
last remnants of the flying column of General Sun Chuan- 
fang, Northern commander, south of the 
Yangtse River. An unconfirmed report 
from northern Hunan charged that some 
of the soldiers of Marshal Feng Yu-shiang, the “ Chris- 
tian General,” having been killed, his troops took a fear- 
ful revenge at Changte, a city of 300,000 population. 
Estimates of the slaughtered ranged from 30,000 to 
80,000, no regard having been paid to either age or sex. 


Japanese 
Relations 


Nationalist 
Victories 


France.—American importers besieged the offices of 
the Commercial Attache at the American Embassy in 
Paris on September 8, demanding a protest to the French 
pa Government against the new French 
test against tariff, which became effective on Sep- 

ariff tember 6. Besides dealing a blow to 
nearly $90,000,000 worth of manufactured goods sold in 
France every year, maximum duties were applied to many 
American products for which an average rate was ex- 
pected. By the recent Franco-German commercial treaty, 
France accorded to her former enemy the most-favored- 
nation treatment, thus offering to Germany the oppor- 
tunity for 20 to 30 per cent of the American trade. 
France was said to desire the most favorable tariffs for her 
luxury trade in the United States. Speaking at the Ameri- 
can Club, M. Masson, Director of the Credit Lyonnais, 
blamed the United States for discriminatory legislation 
against foreign banks doing business in this country, and 
for requiring income-tax declarations from resident 
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aliens. Strong protests with the French Government were 
filed by American officials on the following day. 


The draft of the proposed Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce between the United States and France was pro- 
posed to the French Foreign Office on September 12, with 
Proposed a formal request that negotiations be 
Treaty started immediately. The Treaty was re- 
Presented ported as seeking an unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment, in reply to which France would 
seek preference on articles of luxury, obtaining from 
the United States the same favorable treatment as she re- 
ceives from Germany. A general tariff bill will be pre- 
sented in October to the French Parliament, which will 
affect American imports still more adversely. The French 
reply to the American proposals for negotiation was dis- 
patched on September 15. A firm stand for reciprocity 
was maintained. 


Germany.—Unemployment, as measured by official 
registration, is being rapidly reduced. While the official 
figures last January showed a total of nearly two million 
unemployed, records for August re- 
ported less than 600,000. One effect of 
the conditions last year was the com- 
paratively small number of labor disputes. The report 
of the German Minister of Labor showed a reduction 
from over 750,000 persons involved in strikes and lock- 
outs in 1925 to less than 100,000 in 1926. As a result 
of the more favorable conditions during the last year, 
the labor unions, which in the earlier part of 1926 were 
losing many members, again report large gains in mem- 
bership. 


Unemployment 


‘ 


Great Britain—The Trades Union Congress which 
closed at Edinburgh on September 10, decided by a card 
vote of 2,551,000 to 620,000 to carry out the recom- 

mendations of its General Council and 


Laborites , 2 ‘ 
Break with break off relations with the All-Russian 
Russians Council of Trade Unions. There were 


few dissentients among the delegates and in general the 
leaders excoriated the Russian laborites and the Soviet 


Unions. 


Ireland.—The various parties closed their campaigns 
before the general election held on September 15, with a 
fervent appeal to all the electors to take part in the bal- 
—— loting. There was comparatively little 
Election disorder or violence during the cam- 
Campaign paign, even though the feelings between 
the Ministry adherents and the Fianna Fail supporters 
were most bitter. As in the June election, Mr. Cosgrave 
based his appeal for reelection on his Government’s record 
in the past. He stated that the main issue in the election 
was the maintenance of the Treaty and the Constitution. 
In one of his speeches he was understood to say that he 
was not opposed to a peaceful alteration of the Treaty and 
Constitution; he explained himself, in a later speech, by 
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stating that he merely meant that the Treaty was open to 
interpretations and discussions with Great Britain. In 
another address, he declared, in order to terminate the 
political turmoil: “I am prepared to forget and forgive, 
difficult as that is, but on certain conditions, one of which 
is that the majority will of the people must. decide ail 
issues.” Another condition stated was that Mr. De Valera 
should surrender the arms dumped after the fighting 
ceased in 1923. In answer, Sean O’Kelly declared, in 
behalf of Fianna Fail, that a political truce in a “ forgive 
and forget” spirit was welcome, but that it depended 
on the abandonment of repressive legislation by Mr. 
Cosgrave. In regard to the surrender of the arms, it 
was pointed out that Mr. De Valera has no control over 
and no interest in them; they are held by the Irish Repub- 
lican Army organization, which has repudiated Fianna 
Fail. On his side, Mr. De Valera assured the electorate 
that he meditated no revolutionary or unconstitutional 
methods of procedure. He consistent! deplored, in his 
pronouncements, the lack of security in the country, due 
to the subversive laws recently passed and to the depend- 
ence of the Ministry on Great Britain. Forecasts as to 
the results of the election were varied and undependable. 
At the present writing, the final tabulations of the votes 
had not been made public. About seventy per cent of 
the electorate cast their vote. 


Japan—On September 10, the Empress Nagako 
gave birth to a daughter, to the disappointment of the 
nation which had hoped that a male heir to the Emperor 

Hirohito would be born. The first child 


Daughter 
to of the royal couple, born December 6, 
Empress 1925, was also a girl, the Princess 


Shigeko Teru-No-Miya. Because the Imperial Court is 
still in mourning consequent on the death of the late 
Emperor Taisho last Christmas, most of the public re- 
joicing that might otherwise have attended the new 
princess’ birth was omitted. 


Reports reaching Tokio on September 13, announced 
that a typhoon, accompanied by a tidal wave had wrecked 
the towns of Kojima and Nakamura near Nagasaki and 

caused much damage and loss of life in 


Typhoon 
and Tidal Kumamoto, Omura and elsewhere. In 
Wave the prefecture of Kumamoto alone it 


was Officially reported that 270 persons were killed or in- 
jured with 1,000 missing. At Omura more than 5,000 
houses were said to be under water and some 15,000 
people temporarily homeless. The total mortality was 


close on to 800. 


Jugoslavia—The elections on September 12, re- 
sulted in a victory for the present coalition Government 
of U. Vukichevitch, although it reduced its strength by 
ten seats giving it 201 places out of 315 
in the Chamber. The unseating of 
Marko Trifkovitch, President of the 
National Assembly, and the defeat in his home con- 
stituency of Stefan Raditch, the Peasant leader were the 
outstanding upsets of the election. M. Raditch, however, 


Elections 
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managed to be elected in a Dalmatian-Bosnian district. 
Though the Communist vote increased throughout the 
country they were unable to elect a deputy. The losses of 
the Radical Party which is the strongest in the presem 
Government and the gains of the Democrats, second in 
strength, may force a Cabinet change. The elections 
were held without any untoward incident. King Alex- 
ander dissolved Parliament last June to end, if possible, 
the inter-party strife among the Radicals and to save the 
Radical coalition Ministry. His hope of getting a more 
liberal-minded Parliament has been fulfilled with the de- 
feat of the adherents of the late Nikola Pashitch under 
the leadership of Trifkovitch. 


Lithuania.—A local insurrection lasting twelve 
hours occurred at Tauroggen on September 9. It was en- 
gineered in the name of the Committee for the Salvation 
of Lithuania by a former staff officer, 
Captain Majus, whom the Government 
had dismissed for Communist activities. 
With sixty followers he surprised the local police head- 
quarters, disarmed the police, opened the prisons and, 
assisted by the liberated criminals, raided the local bank 
getting away with about $25,000. Other Government 
establishments were also raided. On the arrival of the 
military, a skirmish ensued and the insurgents suffered 
a number of casualties twenty of them being captured. 
Subsequently the Government made a sweeping arrest of 
Socialist leaders and deputies and several executions took 
place including the execution of six students. 


Local 
Insurrection 


Rome.—On September 13, in the presence of the 
diplomatic representatives of Poland to the Vatican and 
various prominent prelates headed by Msgr. Bartoloni 


Ledochowski’s representing Cardinal Gasparri, the 
Body Papal Secretary, the body of the late Car- 
mane dinal Ledochowski, Prefect of the Con- 


gregation of Propaganda who was once imprisoned in 
Germany by Bismarck while Archbishop of Posen, was 
exhumed to be sent to his birth-place in Poland. The 
Cardinal died in 1902. Among those present at the ex- 
humation was his nephew, the Very Rev. Wlodomir 
Ledochowski, General of the Society of Jesus. 


Spain.—The decree of King Alfonso convoking the 
long promised National Assembly was announced at the 
celebration of the fourth anniversary of the inception of 

the military directorate under General 


King y 
a Primo de Rivera, September 14. The 
Assembly new Assembly which is to be inaugurated 


on October 10, for a period of three years, is expected to 
give a peaceful transition to a more constitutional ad- 
ministration. It will be a purely consultative body with 
no legislative powers. It will study economic conditions 
with a view to framing a new Constitution and to formu- 
late legislative proposals for the consideration of the 
dictator and the King. Its membership, ranging from 
300 to 350, including men and women, will be limited to 
persons selected by Primo de Rivera. 
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The newspapers under Government censorship were 
permitted to make only constructive criticism. But bitter 
protests from the old guard followed publication of the 
decree. In official circles it was pointed 
out that the decree has strengthened the 
Government and made no change in the 
political situation. Politicians excluded from influence 
and enemies of the controlling regime pronounced the 
alleged purpose of the Assembly a mere pretext for 
abolishing the old Constitution under which Primo de 
Rivera's rule is said to be unconstitutional and for regu- 
larizing under the monarchy the status of the dictatorial 
regime. José Sanchez Guerra, former Premier and leader 
of the Conservatives, went into exile in protest. The 
leaders of the Liberal party made no public announcement 
of their position, but it was expected that several former 
Ministers would follow Sefior Guerra. The general public 
seemed to be indifferent. 


Conservative 
Opposition 


Turkey—Charged with a plot on the life of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha by dynamiting the train in which 
the President and the newly-elected deputies would return 
to Angora for the opening of the As- 
sembly, five Circassians were arrested. 
It was given out that the conspirators 
had come from Greek soil which would indicate that it 
might be an aftermath of the complicated troubles of 
Angora with Circassians before the establishment of the 
Republic. It will be recalled that consequent on the 
foundation by the Nationalists of their Government in 
Angora many Circassians rallied to the Sultan’s rival 
regime in Constantinople where the anti-Nationalist Se- 
curity League flourished. When the Greek invasion of 
1920 culminated in the Kemalist triumph some of the 
Circassians fled to Constantinople with their leader, An- 
zavour, while others who had helped the Greeks fled to 
Greece. After the Allies surrendered Constantinople to 
Kemal’s Nationalist Government, members of the Se- 
curity League were arrested and 150 deported, among 
them many Circassians whose leader Anzavour was 
killed. Since then the Turks allege that the Circassians 
are continually forming plots against Angora on Greek 


soil. 


Circassian 
Plot 


League of Nations.——Dr. Stresemann, German 
Foreign Minister, declared on September 9, that the 
Reich would accept the compulsory arbitration clause of 
the World Court of Justice. Tre- 
mendous applause and personal congrat- 
ulations followed this announcement. 
He approved of all projects outlawing war, and thus ap- 
parently assented to the proposition previously made by 
M. Sokal, of Poland, to that effect. Security, insisted 
Dr. Stresemann, could not be maintained on a basis of 
The Sokal resolution was to be considered 
It was attacked as ineffective by 


Germany Ac- 
cepts World 
Arbitration 


armaments. 
later by the Assembly. 
M. Scialoja of Italy. 

Intens~ and passionate pronouncements in the cause of 
peace, were made bv M. Briand at the luncheon of the 
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League of Nations Journalists’ Association, and statesmen 
M. Briand’s were called upon to adopt a policy of 
Pronounce- action. <A still more fervent declaration 
mente was made by him the following day in 
the Assembly. He praised M. Stresemann’s speech, say- 
ing that “this noble discourse came as a ray of light to 
dissipate the mist” and pledged France to “ dedicate her 
every energy to perpetuate the Franco-German friend- 
ship and world peace.” He urged the study of economic 
problems, and proclaimed as the future motto of the 
League: ‘“ Peace—peace by and through arbitration.” 
On September 14, he advised that the Third Commission 
should avoid all further proposals of covenants, etc., and 
confine its efforts to preparing for the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission due to meet in November, with 
the understanding that a new security compact will be 
brought into being by the Ninth Assembly a year hence. 

In a speech following that of M. Briand on September 
10, Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister, 
vigorously defended the British Empire against its ap- 
parent critics. He referred to the Em- 


Chamberlain Z ‘ 
Defends the pire as “a great community of free and 
Empire equal peoples united in the oldest league 


of peace in the world.” He insisted that Britain had 
already done much for security, alleging Locarno and 
the defence of Belgium. To uphold the Protocol how- 
ever, would be asking more than the Empire could stand. 
Sir Austen’s statements met with favorable comment, on 
the whole, in the British press, though some of the Liberal 
organs blamed his presentment of the British case as 
infelicitous. 

The question of status of the Panama Zone was raised 
in a discussion on September 10, by Dr. Eusebio Morales, 
former Foreign Minister of Panama. Dr. Morales in- 
<a sisted that in handing over certain rights 
Zone to the United States, Panama did not 
Issue grant the whole of her sovereign rights 
over the Canal Zone, and desired recognition of this 
from the United States. Unless the Panama claim were 
admitted, the issue should be submitted like any other 
dispute to an impartial court of justice. 





Ronald Knox is tired of being continually 
asked if he is happy. Next week he will answer 
all his questioners at once in his usual sprightly 
manner, in a paper entitled “ On Being Happy.” 

The story of two widely separated Catholic 
conventions will be told. John LaFarge will de- 
scribe the meeting in New York of the Federa- 
tion of Colored Catholics of the United States, 
and Edward Roberts Moore the Thirteenth Na- 
tional! Conference of Catholic Charities in Los 
Angeles. 

Other features will be “ Catholic Social Action ” 
by Joseph Husslein, “ More School Waste” by 
Sister M. Veronica, and the second paper in 
Elizabeth Jordan’s “Recent Literature and the 


Young.” 
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The President Defines Education 


OT within our time has a public man spoken so clear- 

ly and so accurately on the true purpose of education 
as did President Coolidge in his address at the South 
Dakota State College on September 10. 

What the President said will be met by the superior 
smile of the indifferentist in religion and by jeers from 
the irresponsible radical. But by those upright God- 
fearing parents who fear for the young generation grow- 
ing up without religion, it will be welcomed. To the thou- 
sands of teachers who daily sacrifice themselves in the 
classroom for the education of the child in religion as 
well as in the secular sciences, it will be both a consolation 
and a source of encouragement. Catholic teachers will 
find nothing new in what the President earnestly recom- 
mends; but they will be happy in knowing that the work 
in which they engage meets the approbation of un- 
counted non-Catholics represented by the President. 

After referring to the contribution to the material wel- 
fare of the country made by our schools and colleges, the 
President pointed out the peril of resting satisfied with 
this achievement. “ We have been excessively busy seek- 
ing for information that could be turned to practical ad- 
vantage in the matter of dollars and cents, rather than for 
that wisdom which would guide us through eternity. ... 
We must come back to the query contained in the con- 
centrated wisdom of the ages, ‘ What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ 

“ All of our sciences and all of our arts will never be 
the means for the true advancement of our nation, will 
never remove us from the sphere of the superficial, will 
never give us a civilization and a culture of worthy and 
lasting importance, unless we are able to see in them the 
outward manifestation of an inward reality. 

“Unless our halls of learning are real temples which 
are to be approached by our youth in an attitude of rever- 
ence consecrated by the worship of the truth, they will 
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all end in a delusion. The information that is acquired 
in them will simply provide a greater capacity for evil. 

“Our institutions of learning must be dedicated to a 
higher purpose. There is something more in learning, 
and something more in life, than a mere knowledge of 
science, a mere acquisition of wealth, a mere striving for 
place and power. Our colleges will fail in their duty to 
their students unless they are able to inspire them with a 
broader understanding of the spiritual meaning of science, 
literature and the arts. Otherwise their graduates will 
go out into life poorly equipped to meet the problems 
of existence, and will fall an easy prey to dissatisfaction 
and despair. 

“Many of our older universities were founded by 
pious hands at great sacrifice for the express purpose of 
training men for the ministry to carry light to the people 
on the problems of life. Unless our college graduates are 
inspired with those ideals, our colleges have failed in 
their most important function, and our people will lack 
true culture. 

“The human soul will always rebel at any attempt to 
confine it to the physical world. Its dwelling-place is in 
the intellectual and the moral world. It is unto that realm 
that all true scholarship should lead. Unless our scholar- 
ship, however brilliant, is to be barren and sterile, leading 
toward pessimism, more emphasis must be given to the 
development of moral power. 

“Our colleges must teach not only science, but char- 
acter. We must maintain a stronger, firmer grasp on the 
principle declared in the Psalms of David, and reechoed 
in the Proverbs of his son, Solomon, that ‘The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.’” 

We hope that the President’s address will be pondered 
by Catholic parents. Outside the various denominational 
institutions, practically no American college deems itself 
bound to guard and provide for the spiritual welfare of 
the student. 

Yet the young man and woman who matriculate at col- 
lege are entering upon the most perilous years of their 
career. The larger liberty appeals to them, after the re- 
strictions of home and school. The world, too, appeals— 
that world which, as Newman wrote, “looks bright to 
inexperienced eyes.” The experience and the settled 
habits that come with years are yet to be achieved. The 
lure which the matured man passes by without a thought, 
is powerful and insistent. 

Adolescent youth has its problems in the religious as 
well as in the moral order. In the secular college the 
questioning young man and woman are brought in con- 
tact with professors who if superficial are brilliant, and 
with others who deliberately reject the supernatural. 
Nothing is done to clear their doubts, except to apply— 
and in thousands of cases with complete success—the 
solvent of religious indifferentism and moral irresponsi- 
bility. 

“ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world, 
and lose his soul?” quotes the President. To those Cath- 
olic parents who in the hope of social or financial gain, 
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contemplate entrusting their children of whatever age to 
a non-Catholic institution, we commend a thoughtful con- 
sideration of Our Saviour’s words. Theirs is a tre- 
mendous responsibility. They may avoid it here, but they 
cannot escape the reckoning at the judgment seat of the 


Almighty. 


Indiana Washes Her Face 

NDIANA at the present moment presents a reassuring 

spectacle. Her Governor and the Mayor of her capital 
city have been indicted on charges involving bribery and 
other forms of political corruption. A number of lesser 
officials have also been indicted. Others have avoided in- 
vestigation by resigning and removing beyond the borders 
of the State. 

The immediate predecessor of the Governor has just 
been released from a Federal penitentiary. He too had 
been involved in the political corruption of the State, but 
a Federal indictment, charging misuse of the mails for 
fraudulent purposes, took precedence. Together with the 
former “ political boss”’ of the State, now a life-prisoner 
on a charge of murder, he promises to be a useful witness 
in the coming trials. They may be even more useful than 
they suspect, for Mr. Thomas H. Adams, editor of the 
Vincennes Commercial, the first man in Indiana to attack 
the Klan intelligently, says that this is only the beginning. 
“There are far worse offenses,” he writes, “yet to be 
exposed.” 

Yet this somber picture has its features of promise and 
cheer. The indictments mean that the rule of ignorance, 
corruption and violence, which began to totter when the 
infamous Stephenson was imprisoned for murdering a 
girl who resisted his attacks, is nearing an end. 

Too often does the North look down upon the South as 
a region cringing in terror of the Klan and other manifes- 
tations of faction and hatred. Yet it may be doubted 
whether any State south of the line was ever so helpless- 
ly bound hand and foot by the Klan in its most cowardly 
and dishonest form. As Mr. Meredith Nicholson wrote 
not long ago, the fact that this could happen does not 
indicate a high degree of intelligence in Indiana. But it 
is not so difficult to see, after the fact, how it happened. 

As in other States in the past, so in Indiana the 
majority was completely overborne by the first rush of a 
highly organized minority. The fetters were forged be- 
fore the majority realized what the attack meant. Indiana, 
as a whole, is neither corrupt nor illiterate, but as else- 
where, too many of its citizens looked upon their duties 
as citizens with a careless eye. And the Klan knew that 
a draught properly applied would soon fan the bigotry 
smoldering in some parts of the State into a mighty flame. 

There are important Catholic centers in Indiana, Notre 
Dame University, for example, but in most of the smaller 
communities the population is overwhelmingly Protestant. 
In many of these there is a latent dislike, emotional rather 
than intellectual, of all things Catholic. Striking hands 
with the Klan, the politicians here saw their opportunity, 
and an appeal to the Protestant churches went out. The 
country was in danger from the Papists and only they 
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could save it. No doubt, many of the clergy now bitter- 
ly regret the day when they opened their pulpits to this 
unclean crew of liars, thieves and drunkards. The pity 
of it is that they allowed themselves to think they were 
serving God by persecuting inoffensive Catholics. What 
they helped to do was to establish the most disgraceful 
misgovernment that ever cursed an American State. It is 
not easy to understand how an intelligent man could have 
been deceived by the trick. 

Indiana will emerge from this distress a sadder but a 
wiser State. For at least a quarter of a century to come 
the appeal to bigotry for votes will be taboo among the 
politicians, and it is to be hoped that the lesson will not 
be lost upon the politicians of the country at large. Re- 
ligious bigotry allies itself too easily with every form 
of political and moral corruption, and not infrequently 
leads the man who uses it to the penitentiary. Besides, 
most Americans are fairly well blessed with common 
sense. Even among those not averse to an occasional shy 
at the Vatican, there is a general allegiance to the first 
Amendment and its counterpart in the State Constitutions. 


The Aims of Organized Labor 
HE Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Matthew Woll, said a good and needed 
thing some weeks ago, when he advised foreign agitators 
to refrain from interfering with the problems of labor 
in this country. ‘‘ American labor holds that it is best 
qualified to determine the course of action that American 
labor shall follow. It needs no foreign guidance, much 

less the showings of violent demonstrations.” 

While Mr. Woll concludes, and with some reason, that 
the power of the State inclines to the protection of vested 
interests and prope-ty rather than to the protection of 
human rights, still he does not believe that there is any 
need “‘ for revolutionary principles or practices.” Nor, in 
his judgment, have the workers anything to gain by or- 
ganizing themselves into a distinctive political party. Ex- 
perience has shown that most reforms have been achieved 
by the force of economic and industrial action, and not 
through partisan political efforts. 

Yet the political party has its uses, particularly in this 
day of social legislation, much of it good, but perhaps 
more, ill-considered. Mr. Woll thinks that the best policy 
is for the workers first to organize in strong, effective 
trade unions. These formed, they should affiliate with 
one another, thus constituting a larger and more powerful 
unit. “ By so massing economic and industrial power,” 
writes Mr. Woll, “the workers can command an ever- 
increasing democratic participation in the rewards of 
progressive industrial political organism.” They will work 
with no one political party, but by working within all, 
can act as a balance in favor of labor. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Woll believes that more 
can be achieved by the hearty cooperation of all labor 
groups for the common welfare, than by political schemes. 
As yet labor is unaware of the power it could exert by 
pooling the purchasing power of its earnings, and the 
earning power of its savings. If every organized wage- 
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earner in the United States, writes Mr. Woll, were to 
insure his life for $1,000, the total insurance pooled in 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Co., would be five billions 
of dollars. 

Here is a true note not often struck by labor leaders. The 
best help for the cause of organized labor is the help 
which labor finds in its own ranks, and not in the State 
capitol or in Washington. The principle is of general 
applicability. Time spent in asking outside aid is lost. 


Facts and Inferences in Evolution 
IR ARTHUR KEITH, who startled the world and 
many scientists, with his defense of what had been 
considered a dead theory, Darwinism, has been answering 
some of his critics in England. Along one line, he has 
an easy task of it, for some of them are as dogmatic as he, 
they simply reject Evolution and all its works in the name 
of the Bible, by which word they signify what they think 
the Bible means. Lacking anything but a subjective and 
personal basis for what they call the Bible, they are easy 
game for the scientist. 

Sir Arthur, however, makes exactly the same mistake 
as they, as he is quoted in dispatches from London. He 
remarks that if men of science cannot make their well- 
ascertained facts fit into current theological systems, they 
must modify these to fit the facts of science. Now no 
well-qualified Christian theologian has any difficulty in 
making the facts of science fit his system, as far as that 
system is based on Divine Revelation. What he often 
is unable, and has no obligation, to do is to fit into his 
system the inferences which some scientists draw from 
those facts, and which they often call by the name of facts. 

The facts of science we have no right to disregard. 
Thus in the sciences of biology, geology, embryology, 
comparative anatomy, searchers have amassed many facts 
about the present and past structure of living things. They 
have also established as facts many similarities of struc- 
ture and function between these living things. To account 
for these similarities they have adopted the hypothesis of 
evolution, that is, genetic origin of one from another, so 
that out of non-life would come life, out of simpler forms 
of life higher forms and out of these, intelligent beings. 
So far nothing has been discovered in physical science to 
warrant that hypothesis being abandoned as an hypothesis 
provided no assent is given to it, which 1s the nature of an 
hypothesis. 

On the other hand, nothing has been discovered to 
warrant the emergence from this hypothesis of a theory, 
that is, a proposition to which we can give some kind of 
assent, even a probable one. In other words, Evolution 
remains an hypothesis, a supposition, in spite of the many 
facts amassed under the stimulus of the hypothesis. 

Now some scientists, in their enthusiasm, are in danger 
of inverting this natural, and scientific, process. They 
lump together both their facts and their inferences, and 
call them all indifferently facts. The morsels of bone 
they present us are facts; the ascription of these bones 
to some definite race of man or ape-man is an inference, 
and sometimes a very tenuous one. Then these inferences 
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are called facts, and from these “ facts” and other things, 
part inference, part facts, is inferred the evolution of man 
Then in turn this inference is 
It is strange 


from a lower animal. 
called a fact, and we have Evolution proven. 
that it is only in the matter of Evolution that such things 
are done, though a very similar process of “ progressive 
assertion ”’ is adopted by some higher critics of the Bible. 
If it were done in any other branch of science, its perpe- 
trator would be discredited at once. It is not in the name 
of Faith that we need refuse to give complete assent to 
Evolution as a fact, but in the name of Science itself. 


That Mystic Word “Peace” 
Hlt Assembly of the League of Nations opened the 
Eighth Session with an enthusiastic drive for peace. 
The old policy of self-interest was repudiated. The first 
speeches blew the trumpet for security and disarmament. 
M. Beelaerts Van Blokland wished the Protocol to be 
revived. M. Sokal, of Poland, demanded the outlawry of 
war. Even Briand, the genius of Locarno, the great con- 
ciliator, was suspected of not being sufficiently idealistic 
and disinterested in his quest of peace. The parleys of 
the great Powers were suspected of being conducted 
merely on a basis of quid pro quo. 

Hence M. Briand, sensing the situation, lost no time in 
declaring his idealism in burning and enthralling words. 
In the word “ peace,” he declared, “ there is a mystic force 
that breathes hope. . . If words did not possess this 
mystic force there never would have been religion. . . . 
In the days following the frightful war . . . the word 
‘peace’ possessed a mystic, powerful force. This word 
‘peace’ statesmen must ever repeat . . . Speak of peace 
forever, and that will suffice.” 

Yet mystic words have brought war as well as peace. 
Slogans of hatred can take on a “ mystic” force, and 
Soviet Russia works itself today into war frenzy by the 
mystic wordds Imperialism and Capitalism repeated like 
the legend on a Buddhist prayer-wheel. The mystic 
word “evolution” hypnotizes a certain type of scientist, 
and paralyzes reasoning. For a mystic word allows noth- 
ing beyond itself. It is its own end: accountable to none 
other, and sacrificing all to itself. 

So too even fair peace, that is to say physical peace, 
absence of physical combat, if wholly an end in itself, 
can sacrifice to itself justice, which is greater even than 
peace, just as injustice is a greater evil than war, unjust 
as war ordinarily is, and unspeakable as are its evils. 

Unless the question of the supreme evil is settled at 
Geneva, all pacific mysticism is of no avail. If justice must 
yield to a physically enforced peace in the last, most 
absolute test, then peace itself is doomed, for there can be 
no lasting peace save to “men of good-will”: men for 
whom justice is supreme. 

The concrete efforts of Geneva towards conciliation 
and arbitration cannot but produce immense good. But 
however mystically peace may be wooed there, she can- 
not be lastingly won unless the spiritual is placed above 
the temporal, unless Comte, Tolstoy, Marx and Lenin 
give place to the Gospel of the Prince of Peace. 
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Educating the Public in Oregon 


CuHarRLEs M. SMITH 
Executive Secretary, Catholic Truth Society of Oregon 


minimize or eradicate prejudices in non-Catholics,— 
are these desirable, even essential, activities of 
Catholic agencies in America? 

A few “ apologizing ” Catholics still answer: “ No, the 
Church is Divine and needs no defense; the Catholic laity 
are loyal; Protestants today are too broad-minded to give 
credence to anti-Catholic propaganda, which blows over 
and quickly dies away.” 

Of course, as a unit, the Catholic Church is Divine and 
indestructible, but its geographical parts are very human. 
That the gates of hell can hamper, weaken, all but de- 
stroy sectors of the Church in certain places needs no 
insistence; the vacant sees to which American auxiliary, 
coadjutor, and other titular bishops and archbishops are 
appointed—amply evidence this. The Church may “ need 
no defense” except such as does a mother, daughter or 
wife safely domiciled at home, whose character is as- 
sassinated but to whom* no immediate physical violence 
is threatened. The Catholic laity are loyal, yes millions 
of them are, but one needs to imitate the ostrich in his 
indifference to facts to remain ignorant of the dreadful 
casualties among Catholics which result from the forever- 
unanswered attacks of our enemies, in the rural districts, 
in families of mixed marriages, and among the first gen- 
eration of foreigners who, as a result of it, are lost to 
the Faith. 

“ Protestants are too broad-minded, etc.” Yes, a few 
of them are, but most of them,—I put it at ninety per 
cent—are not, especially in those sections where we are 
few and weak. Anti-Catholic propaganda “blows over 
or dies out?” Yes, it does. The Know-Nothings, the 
A.P.A.’s, the Klans, do die out until something else as 
bad or worse replaces them; but meanwhile the pojson 
instilled into the public mind remains indefinitely ; the so- 
called Reformation took place more than four centuries 
ago, and yet much of its poison still courses through the 
veins of millions, because the antidote “truth” has not 
been effectually applied. 

Is it desirable then, worth while, courageously and sys- 
tematically to defend the Church, fortify our laymen, 
minimize prejudice created by anti-Catholic propaganda? 
Not only desirable and worth while but, the writer be- 
lieves, a matter of conscience for which God will hold us 
strictly accountable unless at judgment we can plead 
invincible ignorance as an excuse. 

Today, however, the question is not so much ought 
it to be done, but can it be done? If so, how? 

The Catholic Truth Society of Oregon has a theory 
justified by almost five years of successful demonstration. 


T: defend the Church’s honor, to fortify the layman, 


During that time it has been conducting what we would 
like to call a sane, safe but courageous campaign of educa- 
tion. Primarily this education is not intended to make 
converts to the Church,—though such is a most pleasing 
and an inevitable consequence of it; the principal object 
of our efforts is to give the facts about the Catholic Church 
to those who are uninformed on the subject, but are will- 
ing to be enlightened. In conducting this educational 
campaign, we use the U. S. mails, the printing press, 
the secular newspapers, the radio and the lecture platform, 
—five most powerful modern methods of disseminating 
information on any subject. 

Through the U. S. mails, we send out many thousands 
of personal letters to non-Catholics who have written 
us for information and reading matter, relative to Cath- 
olicism. These inquiries have been stimulated in a variety 
of ways, principally by our advertisements in the public 
press, wherein we invite the non-Catholics to correspond 
with or apply in person to our office. The method here 
employed may be compared to that which the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association of Georgia has used for many 
years past and with such admirable results. 

We also use the printing press by circulating hun- 
dreds of thousands of pieces of free Catholic literature, 
not promiscuously, but carefully and systematically, plac- 
ing it into the hands of those who have either expressly 
asked for it, or at least where there is some particular 
reason for giving it to them. For instance, Catholics send 
us the names of persons whom they think our literature 
will benefit. Again, after some particularly pernicious 
anti-Catholic activity or lecture, we write to many rep- 
resentative persons of that vicinity, who just then are 
keyed to a higher pitch of interest than ordinarily. At 
such a time they will read our version, in which usually 
they would have no interest. We also hand out free liter- 
ature at every lecture given in a public hall, or in our 
automobile chapel-car, mentioned later on. 

In addition to using the secular press to advertise free 
literature and to solicit voluntary inquiries from non- 
Catholics, we employ that same medium to print 100-to 
500-word articles which explain topics connected with the 
Catholic religion, particularly those invariably misrep- 
resented by anti-Catholic agitators. But besides such sub- 
jects we have printed brief articles or messages on almost 
every other point of Catholic doctrine. This we have 
been doing for almost five years, using the leading pub- 
lications of the Northwest; the great daily newspapers 
with a circulation of 100,000 or more, the farm papers, 
etc. By what other means could 100,000 pieces of Catholic 
literature be placed before the public so expeditiously? 
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These articles cost from $15.00 to $40.00 an insertion, 
depending upon their length. But when you consider that 
there are a hundred thousand copies printed and dis- 
tributed, then you realize that the expense is minute when 
compared to the possibilities for good. Were it not for a 
lack of funds, we would certainly multiply our activities 
in this respect. 

Have we had any difficulty in getting the papers to 
accept our copy at advertising rates? None whatsoever 
so far; in fact they have solicited our business. Of course, 
we have had to exercise extreme care and prudence in 
the manner in which these articles are written. To a 
great extent, we confined ourselves to subjects which de- 
fended the Catholic Church against her calumniators. 
Of course, every such defense necessarily imparts infor- 
mation of which the public has dire need and which we 
most anxiously wish to impart. Points of history have 
also been treated and important dogmas, especially those 
which form the basis of the Christian religion. These 
latter, particularly, have excited favorable comment from 
Protestants who still believe in the Divinity of Christ, in 
supernatural Christianity, etc. 

But while thus far we have had no difficulty in getting 

articles printed at advertising rates, we have frequently 
had evidence of the fact that our antagonists were, so to 
speak, standing in line waiting to attack us, did we give 
them even the slightest pretext. As a result of these 
advertisements and articles we have not only received 
thousands of inquiries from Oregon, but many from other 
states of the Union: Washington, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, New York, New Mexico, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklaho- 
ma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; likewise from the Philippine Islands, various 
provinces of Canada, the Bahama Islands and the West 
Indies. 
Two years ago we commenced to broadcast a weekly 
lecture over a powerful radio station. Though innumer- 
able commendations and evidences of good accomplished 
have reached us, no possible estimate can be made of the 
benefits which result from them. In traveling around 
with our automobile chapel-car during the past few 
months, the writer of this article has received fresh proofs 
of the widespread interest manifested in these radio 
lectures. No matter where one goes in Oregon, one 
scarcely ever finds anyone—Catholic or Protestant—who 
has not heard of them and at least on occasions, listened 
to them either in his own home, or at one of his neigh- 
bors. 

Conversions to the Church have resulted, even among 
those who formerly were most hostile to everything Cath- 
olic. Of this we have had specific examples, though in 
each case we only learned of them incidentally. During 
the last Lenten season and up to July 1, we had a special 
lecture course over the most powerful radio station in the 
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Northwest; this consisted of half-hour lectures on Sun- 
day nights, together with suitable religious musical num- 
bers. The series was on the Marks and Attributes of 
the True Church and elicited widespread interest, not only 
along the Pacific Coast but far into the northern 
provinces of Canada. 

Few cities in the United States, if any, can equal Port- 
laud’s record in giving public lectures on these subjects. 
The series of five auditorium lectures given in 1923 by 
the Rev. Alvah W. Doran of Philadelphia, the series of six 
auditorium lectures given by the Rev. D. J. Kavanagh, 
S.J., in 1924, accomplished much to break down bigotry 
and upbuild the morale of Catholics. The same can be said 
of the 1925 series, also given by Father Doran, which 
consisted of eight lectures, four in the Municipal audi- 
torium, four in the auditoriums of various public high 
schools, also our series of six lectures in 1926 given by the 
Paulist Fathers Quinan and Donegan. In 1927, instead 
of the annual series at the Auditorium, twenty-four thirty- 
minute Sunday night radio lectures were substituted as 
above stated. 

The gratifying results accomplished in Oregon in the 
past by the railroad chapel-cars of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society suggested the possibility of something 
that would bring the Catholic Church into the more re- 
mote sections of the State, where there is no railroad 
or at least to which railroad cars cannot be safely brought. 
An automobile chapel-car with a portable tent auditorium 
serves this purpose. This movable “church” is now 
being taken into the little towns, villages and sections of 
Oregon, which could not possibly be reached in any other 
way. We may add this comparatively simple means al- 
ready gives promise of becoming a substantial contribu- 
tion in solving certain spiritual phases of the rural prob- 
lem in Oregon and elsewhere. 


A RUINED MILL BY MOONIGHT 


Blanched in the pale moon’s witch shower 
Of silvery, shimmering beams, 

There stand at the still hour of midnight 
Ruins by moon-gilded streams. 


Gaunt rise the mouldering pillars 

Like ghouls in the weird, witching light; 
Specter-like stare paneless windows, 
Rafters are ghastly and white. 


Ivy leaf clambering, clinging 
In pity to crumbling walls . 
Bejewels its fairy green mantle 
With each silver dart as it falls. 


Out from the gloom-sated darkness, 
That broods in the silver-splashed mill, 
Flit owls whose screeching cry answers 
The wail of the lone whippoorwill. 


The piercing notes rend the faint moonlight, 
The shuddering stars hear the scream, 
And hurl back the echo—then silence 
While rude owls and whippoorwills dream. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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If They Had Believed 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1927) 


case for their own side. It is always for me a 

great matter of pride that the proudest, the most 
genuine, and the most unanswerable boast that the Pro- 
testants of England could ever make was made for them 
by a Catholic. Very few of the Protestants, of his time 
especially, would have had the historical enlargement or 
enlightenment to make it. For it was said by Newman, 
when that great master of English was surveying the 
glorious triumphs of our tongue from Bacon and Milton 
to Swift and Burke, and he reminded us firmly that, 
though we convert England to the true Faith a thousand 
times over, “ English literature will always have been 
Protestant.” 

That generous piece of candor might well be repre- 
sented as even too generous; but I think it is very wise 
for us to be too generous. It is not entirely, or, at least, 
not exclusively true. The name of Chaucer is alone 
enough to show that English literature was English a 
long time before it was Protestant. Even a Protestant, 
if he were also English, could ask for nobody more 
entirely English than Chaucer. He was, in the essential 
national temper, very much more English than Milton. 

As a matter of fact, the argument is no stronger for 
Chaucer than it is for Shakespeare. But in the case of 
Shakespeare the argument is long and complicated, as 
conducted by partisans; though sufficiently simple and 
direct for people with a sense of reality. I believe that 
recent discoveries, as recorded in a book by a French 
lady, have very strongly confirmed the theory that Shake- 
speare died a Catholic. But I need no books and no dis- 
coveries to prove to me that he had lived a Catholic, or 
more probably (like the rest of us) tried unsuccessfully 
to live a Catholic; that he thought like a Catholic and felt 
like & Catholic and saw every question as a Catholic 


@) NE of the things that they don’t know is the rea! 


sees it. 
The proofs of this would be matter for a separate 


essay; if indeed so practical an impression can be proved 
at all. It is quite self-evident to me that he was a certain 
real and recognizable Renaissance type of Catholic; like 
Cervantes; like Ronsard. But if I were asked offhand for 
a short explanation, I could only say that I know he was 
a Catholic from the passages which are now used to prove 
he was an agnostic. 

But that is another and much more subtle question ; 
which is not the question I proposed to myself in starting 
this article. In starting it, I proposed to grant the whole 
sound and solid truth of Newman’s admission; that there 
has indeed arisen out of the disunion of Europe a great 
and glorious English Protestant literature; and to make 
some further speculations upon the point. And I think 
that nothing could make clearer to the modetn English 
the one supreme thing that they don’t know (which is 


what our religion really is and why we think it real) than 
to put this rather interesting historical question. What 
difference would it have made to the great masters of 
English literature if they had been Catholics? 

Of course, the question cannot be strictly and scientifi- 
cally answered, because nobody knows what difference 
would be made to anybody by any change in the circum- 
stances of his life. But taking the matter broadly, as a 
question of ideas or even of doctrines, it is worth asking 
as a matter of religious history, How far did the great 
Protestant writers depend on Protestantism‘ 

I have no intention of discussing it adequately here; 
and indeed this is not so much an essay as an essay to 
suggest an essay. It is, in fact, a delicate indication, to 
people more learned than myself, that I am in possession 
of a very good title and subject for an essay. But at 
least it will be safe to say that the common or conventional 
impression among English people on this point is wildly 
wrong. It is wrong because it imagines that purely 
Protestant ideas were in some vague way the same as 
liberal and emancipated ideas. And it is wrong in a more 
special sense, because it is founded on the utterly false 
history which supposes that the Renaissance was the 
same as the Reformation. 

It would be very difficult to say what English literature 
owes to the Reformation as distinct from the Renaissance. 

There is the splendid sincerity that inspired the plain 
English of Bunyan; but even Bunyan was a sort of 
exception that proved the rule. He was a Puritan; but he 
was emphatically not a Puritan of the Puritans. He was 
a man actually suspected by his fellow-Puritans, because 
he was not so much a Puritan as a Christian. It was 
remarked at the time, and it has often been remarked 
since, that his theology is not very sectarian by the stan- 
dard of seventeenth-century sects. Among the Calvinists 
he was so much of a moderate that thousands must have 
read his great book without thinking about Calvinism at 
all. And if we take the great scenes in his great book, 
the battle with Apollyon, the mission of Greatheart, the 
death of Valiant-for-the-Truth, when all the trumpets 
sounded on the other side—there is really no reason 
whatever why they should not have been written by a 
Catholic. 

I do not affirm that they would have been written by a 
Catholic, if the course of history had left the common 
people Catholics; for that is a question which nobody can 
possibly answer one way or the other. But I am speak- 
ing strictly of doctrines in their relation to ideas and 
images, and there is no possible reason why a Catholic 
should be prevented by his Catholicism from writing such 
a story of the Pilgrimage of Man and the fight to attain 


to God. 
Milton, in one way, is an even stronger case; since he 
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had much more in him of Shakespeare and the Catholic 
Renaissance. And I really cannot think of any deep 
difference that it would have made to his poetry, as poetry, 
if he had followed other members of his family in the 
old Faith; I do not see that he need have been much 
altered, except, possibly, by being a much jollier man. 
Many will not realize this, because they insist on regarding 
artistic and intellectual freedom as something that was 
closed to the Catholic countries and open only to the 
Protestant. 

But all history is in flat contradiction to this view. 
The tide of culture in the seventeenth century flowed from 
France to England, not from England to France. Milton 
might have been as central as Moliére and still remained 
a Catholic man in a Catholic atmosphere. The experi- 
ments, the new forms, the great names in criticism and 
philosophy, appeared during the last two or three centuries 
quite as much in the Catholic countries as in the Protestant, 
if not rather more. England could have produced a great 
English literature, as France produced a great French 
literature, without change in the old European religion. 
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The real test case, to be considered in some such essay, 
would be a case like that of Cowper. There you do most 
emphatically have the Protestant theology; and there you 
do most emphatically have the English poétry. But the 
two have precious little to do with each other, until the 
coming of that dark hour when the theology destroyed the 
poetry. 

Poor Cowper’s Calvinism drove him mad, and only his 
poetry managed for some time to keep him sane. But 
there was nothing whatever, either in the poetry or the 
sanity, that could have prevented him from being a 
Catholic. On the contrary, he was exactly the sort of 
man who would have been very happy as a Catholic. He 
was the sort of man to have been devoted to the memory 
of St. Francis, if he had ever heard of him; and there 
was nothing to prevent the one any more than the other 
from keeping pet birds or stroking wild hares out of the 
woods. 

It was the brutal blow of Calvin, two centuries before, 
that broke the heart of that natural saint, and it is not 
the least of his crimes. 


The Next Eucharistic Congress 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


Commonwealth, come the details of the prepara- 

tions that already are being zealously promoted for 
the Twenty-Ninth International Eucharistic Congress, 
which will be held nearly a year from now, in Sydney, 
New South Wales, September 6-9, 1928. The Hierarchy 
of Australia and New Zealand have issued joint Pastorals 
urging the Faithful “to make it rival the Congress of 
Chicago, if not in splendor of outward pageantry, at least 
in spiritual faith and fervor.” Diocesan units and com- 
mittees have been organized and are working with ever- 
increasing ardor, one of the specially effective incentives 
being the exhibition of the screen-pictures made of the 
proceedings last year at Chicago. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, has many 
natural advantages and the beauty of site on the east 
coast of the island continent. The climate is mild and 
equable, and its deep, safe and beautiful harbor affords the 
metropolitan area a sea frontage of twelve miles. One 
of the attractive items of the official program will be a 
water pageant during which the Papal Delegate, the mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy, and the formal escort will carry the 
Blessed Sacrament from the headquarters at Manly across 
the harbor, with a procession of boats, to St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. The procession from the harbor front to the 
Cathedral will be a unique event in the history of Sydney, 
as the Blessed Sacrament has not previously been carried 
in public through its streets. The badge chosen for the 
Congress is in the shape of a miter, and features the 
cross and chalice with a background of the Southern 
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Cross and a scroll bearing the legend: “‘ Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Sydney, September 1928.” 

Archbishop Kelly of Sydney, who presides over the 
arrangements, has received, in response to official invita- 
tions, favorable replies from Cardinal Cerretti, who was 
the first Apostolic Delegate to Australia; from Cardinals 
O’Connell, Dougherty and Hayes, and from many Amert- 
can, Canadian and other prelates. Cardinal Gasparri, on 
behalf of the Pope, has written congratulating His Grace 
“and all who are working for the success of this great 
event” and that he will appoint a Legate in due time to 
preside at the Congress. The local hope is that it may be 
Cardinal Cerretti. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, is in course of construc- 
tion, but Archbishop Kelly promises to have it completed 
by April, 1928. It is expected that there will be 200,000 
visitors to Sydney for the Congress. 

Archbishop Duhig of Brisbane who, as will be remem- 
bered, was one of the prominent figures of the Australian 
delegation at Chicago, said in a recent lecture he was sure 
the Sydney Congress would do much to cement the 
friendship and promote the material interests of the 
United States and Australia. There is also a special his- 
torical chapter that records the relations both nations had 
in the early days of the foundation of the Church in the 
antipodes, and which is not very generally known to the 
present generation. 

The declaration of the independence of the United 
States forced England to find a new way for disposing of 
the subjects it was considered of public benefit to get rid 
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of. As the outlet to the American shores was closed, a 
penal colony was established in January, 1788, at Botany 
Bay, on the Australian continent, then an unexplored 
wilderness known as New Holland. In the course of the 
succeeding years there were transported to Botany Bay 
several thousand Irish Catholic victims of the political 
troubles of the time, sentenced to exile by drumhead 
courtsmartial, for “treason,” “sedition” and other law- 
made felonies. Beyond the seas they were reviled and 
persecuted for their Faith by cruel and bigoted keepers 
and governors, until their deplorable spiritual destitution 
and general misery became such a scandal that it went 
hammering at the doors of Parliament for redress. Among 
the most active of those demanding this reform was the in- 
domitable John England, later Bishop of Charleston, S. 
C., but at that time pastor of Bandon, Cork, Ireland. 

Three “ convicts ” who arrived at Sydney early in 1800 
were Irish priests, Fathers James Dixon, James Harold, 
and Peter O’ Neill, who had been transported on trumped- 
up charges of sedition in connection with the United 
Irishmen rebellion of 1798. After much remonstration 
to the Home Government about their religious persecu- 
tion, Father James Dixon was allowed to say the first 
Mass for his fellow-Catholics at Sydney, on May 15, 1803. 
The chalice was made of tin by one of the “ convicts;” 
the vestments from an old damask curtain. There was 
no altar stone for some time, and holy oils had to be 
brought from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Father James Harold of these three “ convict” 
priests makes the first American link with the Church in 
Australia. He was the uncle of Father William V. 
Harold, O.P., of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, who 
caused so much trouble in that city by his disputes with 
Bishop Egan during the early years of the last century. 
Father James Harold was allowed to leave Botany Bay in 
1810 and started for Ireland by way of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, where he lived for a short while, and then came 
to Philadelphia and stayed with his nephew. He con- 
tributed to the turmoil by his active assistance in further- 
ing the ambition of this nephew to wear a miter. 

Another of the Irish political “convicts” at Botany 
Bay was a man named Michel Hayes, who had a brother 
James, a Franciscan Friar, at St. Isidore’s, Rome. Father 
Hayes, on August 28, 1816, presented Propaganda with a 
petition in which his brother detailed the shocking condi- 
tions of the Catholics in the penal colony, deprived of 
priests and forced by the authorities to attend Protestant 
services. A Cistercian priest, Father Jeremiah Flynn, 
then in Rome but who had previously spent several years 
in the American missions, volunteered for the work and 
set out for the colony landing at Sydney, November 14, 
1817. He was so eager to begin that he did not wait to 
receive the official permission of the British Government. 
This fact served the then Governor of the coluny, a 
brutal bigot named Macquarie, as an excuse to arrest 
Father Flynn on the street one day, after he had been 
secretly ministering only a short time and to deport him 
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Father Flynn had lived during this brief stay in Sydney 
in the house of a man named William Davis where a 
temporary chapel had been arranged with a small cabinet 
as a tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament was re- 
served. Macquarie would not allow Father Flynn to return 
to this house after his arrest, so, until the next priest 
arrived in the colony two years later, the Davis family 
piously guarded the enshrined Host. When Mr. Davis 
died, August 17, 1843, he willed this house and £1,000 
for religious purposes, and St. Patrick’s Church was built 
on the site. The story of the sufferings of these perse- 
cuted Catholics came back to the United States and Father 
Simon Gabriel Bruté, then teaching at Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, Md., was so moved that he wrote to a 
Jesuit friend at Turin, Italy, asking him to*have Propa- 
ganda allow him to volunteer for Australia. The request 
was not granted and Father Bruté remained to become 
the first Bishop of Vincennes in 1834. 

Father John McEncroe, one of the priests Bishop Eng- 
land brought out from Ireland to Charleston, served on 
the Carolina mission seven years, returning to Ireland in 
1829. Then, in 1832, the needs of the Australian Cath- 
olics appealed so forcefully to him that he went out to 
Sydney and until his death, August 22, 1868, was one of 
the most influential promoters of the progress and the 
establishment of the Australasian Hierarchy. The Vi- 
cariate Apostolic was organized and its first Bishop, the 
English Benedictine, John B. Polding, consecrated in 1834. 

According to the “ Australasian Catholic Directory ” 
for 1927 the Catholic population of the Commonwealth 
is 1,191,599 and of the Dominion of New Zealand, 164,- 
577. New South Wales has the largest Catholic popula- 
tion, 482,487; Victoria, 319,601; Queensland, 196,647; 
South Australia, 65,618; West Australia, 58,100; Tas- 
mania, 33,016. There are 1,779 priests (539 regulars) ; 
9,604 Sisters and 913 Brothers. 

The Hierarchy of Australia numbers 6 archbishops; 14 
bishops and 3 vicars-apostolic; and in New Zealand, 1 
archbishop, 3 bishops and 8 vicars-apostolic. The whole 
Catholic body, in numbers, is less than that included 
within the boundaries of the city of New York, but it is. 
splendidly organized under valiant and aggressive leaders,. 
ever ready and efficient champions of the Faith. 

The Catholic press of Australia, well-edited, aggres- 
sive and thoroughly up-to-date, plays an important part in 
the progress of the Church. There are half-a-dozen of the 
weeklies that have no superiors anywhere in the English- 
speaking world. 

An appreciation of the extent of Australasia may be 
had from the fact that when the first child of Thomas. 
Poynton, the pioneer Catholic of New Zealand (1828) 
was born, its mother took it to Sydney to be baptized, a 
distance of 1,000 miles by sea. The Metropolitan of New 
Zealand, Archbishop Redwood of Wellington, who has 
made a number of visits to the United States, is now 
the senior Bishop of the Catholic Church. He was born 
January 6,1839; ordained in 1865 and consecrated Bishop: 
of Wellington March 17, 1874. . 
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The Layman and Convert-Making 
M. D. Forresz, M.S.C. 


HE article by Dr. Coakley on “ The Fewness of Our 

Converts ” certainly provides matter for serious re- 
flection. The writer’s purpose was evidently not to cause 
us to sink into a lethargic pessimism, but to arouse and 
inspire us to greater activity. Doubtless various sugges- 
tions will be offered and heartily welcomed. Already a 
valuable suggestion has been made regarding the establish- 
ment in Catholic colleges of a course in convert-making. I 
purpose to write of the lay apostolate that can be exercised 
in this vital work. 

The average Catholic layman often fails to realize what 
an effective apostolate he can discharge in the work of 
converting non-Catholics; certain excellent Catholic lay- 
men even seem to be under the impression that they should 
leave this work-entirely-to the clergy. 

Every thinking Catholic will answer these questions 
with an emphatic negative and, despite apparent or real 
obstacles that lie before him, will rise to action and invite 
others to do likewise. 

Catholic men and women who are living in the world 
and carrying out the ordinary duties of the home, of busi- 
ness, and so on, can and should cooperate with the clergy 
in the grand work of spreading Catholic truth. All who 
are blessed with the gift of the true Faith must strive to 
shed the light of that Faith around them. Are we to bask 
in the light and enjoy the warmth of Christ’s teaching, 
and at the same time remain indifferent to those who are 
outside in the darkness and the cold? Are we to sit at the 
magnificent banquet of the true religion, and yet care 
naught for those who are famishing outside our banquet 
hall? And can we say that we truly love our God In- 
carnate, whose Heart yearns to be loved in return by all 
men, if we fail to do anything, or even refuse to do our 
utmost, to draw others to His knowledge and love? 

In the work of the lay apostolate some can achieve but 
little, others a great deal. Yet all can surely accomplish 
something worth while. There are certain persons who 
are inclined not to attempt a work unless they foresee, or 
at least expect, complete success. This is a great mistake, 
for is not partial success worthy of attainment? In the 
work of conversions we should bear in mind the golden 
adage, “ Nothing attempted, nothing done,” as well as 
the advice of Archbishop Ireland, “ Anything, O God, 
but something !” 

In the sublime apostolate of bringing others into the 
Fold of Christ we must expect difficulties. However, let 
us remember that “a difficulty is something to be over- 
come.” Priests are accustomed to these difficulties, but 
such obstacles may appear novel to the zealous layman 
who seriously undertakes to labor, within the ambit of 
his opportunities, for the conversion of his non-Catholic 
acquaintances. 

In the first place, we shall often encounter veritable 
mountains of prejudice and ignorance. Extraordinary 
notions and grotesque misconceptions regarding the Cath- 
olic religion have been, and still are, systematically fos- 
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tered and propagated by certain lecturers and writers who, 
acting in bad faith themselves, succeed in leading the 
innocent and unwary non-Catholic into a most abnormal 
state of mind regarding the teachings and practices of our 
faith. Cardinal Newman, in his classical work, “Present 
Position of Catholics in England,” stirringly states the 
policy and tactics of such leaders: 

The living Church is the test and the confutation of all false 
churches ; therefore, get rid of her at all hazards; tread her down, 
gag her, dress her like a felon, starve her, bruise her features, if 
you would keep up your mumbo-jumbo in its place of pride. By 
no manner of means give her fair play; you dare not. The 
dazzling brightness of her glance, the sanctity beaming from her 
countenance, the melody of her voice, the grace of her movements, 
will be too much for you. Blacken her; make her Cinderella in 
the ashes ; do not hear a word she says. Do not look on her, but 
daub her in your own way; keep up the good old sign-post repre- 
sentation of her. Let her be a lion rampant, a griffin, a wivern, 
or a salamander. She shall be red or black; she shall be always 
absurd, always imbecile, always malicious, always tyrannical. 

We must be always prepared to meet the same old 
calumnies, the same old half-truths, the same old historical 
inventions, the same old misconceptions. “ The same old 
story in the same old way!” Still, a Catholic must not 
lose his temper nor grow impatient. He can afford to 
smile. And an intelligent, patient, smiling layman will 
achieve wonders in shattering the prejudice and dispelling 
the ignorance of those non-Catholics with whom his lot is 
cast. 

But the removal of prejudice and the denial or refuta- 
tion of calumnies and misconceptions are rather negative. 
The positive work—that of construction or information— 
must now begin. It does not suffice, for example, simply 
to deny or refute the notion that we adore the Blessed 
Virgin; the non-Catholic must then be shown the reason- 
ableness and the beauty of devotion to the Mother of 
God, and the Divine foundation of that devotion. The 
same applies to Papal Infallibility, Confession, Indul- 
gences, etc. 

As a rule, either prejudice or ignorance will have to be 
dispelled, and in all cases positive explanation and proof 
will need to be brought to the Protestant mind. Where 
there may be neither prejudice nor ignorance, at least 
indifference as to the duty of inquiring into the truth of 
the Catholic religion generally exists. Here again I may 
quote Newman: 

Oblige men to know you; persuade them, importune them, 
shame them into knowing you. Do not let them off with silence; 
but give them no escape from confessing that you are not what 
they have thought that you were ... A religion that comes from 
God approves itself to the conscience of the people wherever it is 


really known. 
Needless to say, our Catholic laity, in order to be suc- 


cessful in the apostolate I have been describing, must 
have a thorough grasp, an intelligent grasp, of the teach- 
ings of our Faith. We are justly proud of the intelli- 
gent, practical Catholics who emerge from our acad- 
emies and high schools; we rejoice exceedingly over the 
splendid Catholic young men and young women who 
graduate from our colleges; we bless God for our fine 
Catholic professional men who shed a luster on the 


Church. 
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Still, the sad fact remains that many of the Catholic 
laity not only fail to recognize their duty of striving to 
bring others into the Fold of Peter, but also, unfor- 
tunately, remain sadly unequipped for such an apostolate, 
because they do not, they will not, read suitable Catholic 
books and periodicals. How many Catholic families 
subscribe to a weekly Catholic paper, or to a monthly 
Catholic periodical? How many of the Catholic laity 
purchase instructive Catholic books? Above all, how many 
of our laity, especially amongst the young, read Catholic 
papers and periodicals or study Catholic books? The 
answer is found in the leading article of one of the early 
numbers of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart of the 
present year. 

Alas! many of our people will, unless they change 
their attitude towards Catholic literature, remain wofully 
unfitted for the lay apostolate. This fact should inspire 
our enthusiastic members of the laity with a still greater 
zeal, and urge them to labor not only for the conversion 
of non-Catholics, but also for the enlightenment of those 
of their fellow-Catholics who are so apathetic towards the 
reading of Catholic magazines and books. Many zealous 
Catholics see to it that all their Catholic acquaintances take 
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an active interest in our various Catholic publications, by 
passing on to them their copies after having used them 
for themselves. 

Catholics, then, can do a great deal, in their ordinary 
social relations, in leading their non-Catholic friends into 
the Fold of Peter. They can refute calumnies, they can 
dispel prejudice, they can shatter erroneous notions, they 
can positively explain and defend the Church’s teaching. 
All this they can achieve in a most cordial manner. Be- 
sides, they can invite their non-Catholic friends and 
acquaintances to Catholic sermons and lectures, and they 
can easily circulate amongst those non-Catholics who 
inquire, and even those who fail to inquire, books and 
pamphlets that explain and defend the truths of our holy 
Faith. 

In Australia and England lectures have been delivered 
for years past by specially qualified laymen. These lec- 
tures are delivered in public places—in parks or in streets, 
as opportunity allows. Space does not allow me to en- 
large on this phase of the lay apostolate. 

Well does America ask in regard to converts to Cath- 
olicism in this great Republic: “Is 1.4 per priest per year 
a gratifying average?” 


Recent Literature and the Young 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


and flappers most of us can remember it—when we 

cherished what we were pleased to call Standards. 
We capitalized the word because it was important, and it 
represented important things—ideals. Whether we lived 
up to those ideals or not, and most of us at least made a 
reasonable bluff at doing so, we stood for them in theory. 
We wagged our heads and looked serious when they were 
reverently mentioned in our hearing. We shook our 
heads and felt pained when they were scoffed at. 

During and after the World War our ideals went down, 
with many other things. For a time—a_ surprising 
length of time—we were unconscious of this. We were 
all more or less busy in those works of reconstruction 
which seemed to us of immediate importance. We had 
to readjust ourselves to new conditions. We had to make 
our stationary or dropping incomes adapt themselves to 
soaring prices. We had to help countless soldiers, re- 
turning to us mentally and physically under par, to emerge 
from the confusion in which the war had left them. In 
short we had to gird up our loins and meet the urgent 
demands of every day and every hour. For the time, 
at least, talk of ideals and standards was unpopular. 
There had been a surfeit of such mental diet, served (and 
smothered) in “ applesauce.” Young stomachs had turned 
against it, and those not so young were perforce aligning 
themselves on the side of resentful and puzzled youth. 
All over the world boys and girls who had undergone 
months or years of warfare were returning to their homes 
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with one conviction standing firm above their general 
bewilderment. The world owed them something, and 
they put such vitality as they had left into an earnest 
effort to collect the debt. Intrigued by this, and by the 
spectacle of an acquiescent public their younger brothers 
and sisters and friends hastened to follow their example. 
Youth entered upon an orgy which has been the most 
extended in the history of civilization; and ever since the 
war the stampeding young have so occupied their elders 
with the mere effort to keep them in sight that the latter 
have found neither time nor opportunity to attempt tc 
check their flight. 

In the whole situation nothing has been more amazing 
than the mental attitude of the elders. Recognizing the 
stampede and its causes, they at first philosophically re. 
garded it as a temporary condition—a working off of 
steam. The young, they were sure, would quiet down in 
time. But time has passed—nine years of it—and the 
young are not quieting down. Why should they? In 
their vernacular, they are having the time of their lives. 
They are their own masters. With individualism and 
self-expression as their slogans they are doing exactly as 
they please. The greatest of their achievements is that 
they have reduced their elders to a mental state in which 
the latter are afraid to criticize them lest they themselves 
be thought “unmodern.” Today those elders are tolerat- 
ing creeds and conduct which fifteen years ago would 
have turned their hair gray. 

Turn to almost any sophisticated man or woman you 
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know, quote some socially upsetting theory advanced in a 
current play or book for the acceptance of the young, ask 
your hearer’s opinion of it, and not once in twenty times 
will you get a straightforward condemnation of a phil- 
osophy that, if generally accepted, would wreck our civili- 
zation. For, though we are forgetting it, standards are 
“isles of safety ” in our human traffic, and the roads they 
make are the only roads to safety. 

Recently I put a test to various persons. In a certain 
play, which has been one of the most brilliant successes 
of the past New York theatrical season, a father offers 
his newly married daughter some amazing philosophy. 
She and her young husband are having the traditional 
economic struggle on their small income, and the difficulty 
of meeting their household bills is making them both 
edgy and quarrelsome, and is thus interfering with their 
happiness. The father to whom the daughter confides 
these difficulties is neither a fool nor a libertine. He is 
represented in the rest of the play as a sane, thoughtful, 
devoted parent, with his daughter’s best interests at heart. 
Yet this, in effect, is what he says to her: 

“T should never have let you marry that fellow. I 
should have advised you to go the limit with him in a love 
affair. In that way, you’d have had your happiness with- 
out condemning yourself to the life sentence of marriage.” 
He then adds virtuously, “I suppose I ought not to say 
this.” 

There was nothing against the young husband except 
his poverty. He was a fine lad, of the type reasonably 
sure to get on. Before the war we held quite rightly, it 
would seem—that the enforced economies and make-shifts 
of a few early years of poverty were excellent character- 
builders. Parents made a point of keeping their hands off 
the dovecotes and of letting brides and grooms work out 
their own salvation. Yet in 1927 crowded audiences, 
including innumerable young folks, are nightly informed 
of a supposedly normal father’s conviction that it is better 
for his young daughter to be unchaste than to marry a 
poor man. When the play was given over the radio this 
part of it was suppressed: and the radio directors were 
jeered at by the critics for their narrow-mindedness. 

As it happened, I saw this play with one of the sanest 
women I know. She is the mother of several sons and 
daughters of marriageable age, and at the fall of the cur- 
tain after that particular scene she was looking very 
thoughtful. I asked, “What did you think of that 
paternal theory?” She straightened, and I could almost 
see her draw up her evening wrap of modernity and 
firmly fasten it around her. 

“Oh, well,” she said with a cheerful smile, “that was 
going just a lit-tle far!” But she evidently saw no real 
danger in the philosophy thus presented to the young 
around us. She seemed delighted with the play, and the 
following week she arranged a theater party, that her 
children and some of their friends might attend it. 

Subsequently, I put the same situation and question to 
a dozen representative parents, each time in the course of 
casual conversation of the sort that breeds candor. Not 
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one of them condemned a father for voicing such phil- 
osophy to a young daughter. Several shrugged their 
shoulders and remarked tolerantly, “I’m not saying I’d 
put it just that way myself.” Others murmured, “ At 
least, it’s an interesting theory.” The majority remarked, 
in effect, “ Of course that’s the modern note!” 

In almost every pair of eyes was the same startled. 
arrested look, the same effect of instantaneous response 
to a traditional sense of decency, followed by the same 
determined gesture of putting the shoulder to the modern 
wheel and thus proving oneself up-to-date. To be thought 
unmodern in one’s view-point, intolerant of new notions, 
is the bugbear of the sophisticated man or woman of 
today. 

Yet who are the originators of the ultra-modern theories 
we are all trying so hard to assimilate? Almost without 
exception they are young men like the brilliant and suc- 
cessful playwright I have quoted—men who have not 
lived long or much or very sanely ; men who are dissatis- 
fied with the world as it is, as indeed most of us are, and 
who assault what little is left of our old traditions on the 
general theory that almost any change must be an improve- 
ment. 

As love is the subject which holds the strongest appeal 
for the greatest number of human beings, it is naturally 
the subject chosen for the fiercest attacks made by the 
young radicals who are so industriously hacking away at 
our social system. Thus far, at least, they have given us 
an unattractive substitute. That love which men, for their 
own protection, placed on so high a pedestal, and of which 
the poets have sung throughout the centuries, has furled 
its wings, lowered its shining eyes, and is looking at the 
world with a leer. If we can believe our vision when we 
read “ best sellers” and if we can believe our ears when 
we hear the lines of our “ best plays,” nothing about love 
is sacred any more. In the words of a typical college boy 
I know, “all that old stuff is banana oii.” 

It is not the general sewage flowing through our litera- 
ture and our drama that I am discussing, nor am I in 
the least concerned with the moral effect of that mental 
sewage on sophisticated men and women. If they want 
that sort of thing let them have it. Neither am I clamor- 
ing for censorship: and I certainly don’t feel that Michael 
O’Brien, patrolling his beat near a certain theater, is the 
fit judge to pass on the moral influence of the play pro- 
duced on the stage of that theater. But when we come 
to the new rules of life which are offered to our young in 
so many modern books and plays, and to the pictures of 
the life the young are coolly assumed to be leading, | 
find myself turning away from the band wagon of modern 
thought and resenting its shrieking calliope. 

We are assured by optimists that these things cannot 
hurt the young. We have been told for centuries, by men 
whose names will stand for wisdom long after the present 
stampede of youth has been forgotten, that uplifting 
literature is a powerful factor in the development of 
human character. If this is true the effects of decadent 
literature must be destructive; and certainly the authority 
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for the theory is stronger than the authority against it. 
We cannot logically claim that our young will be spiri- 
tually stimulated by pure literature, yet wholly unin- 
fluenced by the other kind. 

Right here, of course, we come up against the question 
of what is pure. Unfortunately we must acknowledge 
the fact of different viewpoints on that question and the 
legal right of individuals to follow their own standards. 
The regrettable thing in the present situation, it seems to 
me, is the determined effort made by our young radicals 
to force on others their standards, or lack of standards, and 
to write of these as if they were already generally accepted. 
Even more regrettable is the peculiar nature of some of 
the new standards. I have quoted one of them. I shall 
mention a few more. In each instance the authority is 
some book widely acclaimed, widely read, and passionately 
approved by leading educators or clergymen or dis- 
tinguished reviewers. 

Casually, in his study, one of these gentlemen tosses 
off half a column of praise of this “ultra-modern pro- 
duction,” “‘ which, however,” he mildly adds, “is not for 
the narrow-minded or intolerant.” 

No one thinks he is narrow-minded or intolerant. 
Thousands promptly seek to prove they are not by getting 
and reading that book. If, abysmally, a reader is shocked 
by it he reproaches himself. Has he not the authority of 
the distinguished educator or the distinguished literary 
man or both that only the intolerant and narrow-minded 
can turn from the beautiful truths of this volume? 

If he is mature and thoughtful he will eventually form 
his own conclusions. If he is young, and in the mental 
making, he will humbly follow the high guidance offered 
him; and to prove his modernity and his lack of narrow- 
mindedness he will quote the book and advise his friends 
to read it, which many of them will promptly do, thus 
adding new links to the growing human chain of “toler- 
ance and open-mindedness.” He’s just a boy at school, 
trustfully accepting what some admired teacher tells him: 
and the girl he advises to read that book is just a girl at 
school trustfully trotting at his heels. That, in a para- 
graph, is the history of the success of much of our “‘mod- 

ern” literature. 

Next week I shall discuss some of its new theories. 


THEN AND NOW 


The swift brook sang for us a ritounelle 
One far, far night in -heaven-kissing hills. 
She seemed as some lightfoot, soft-eyed gazelle 
Life might not tame or ever touch with ills. 


The years went by—a score of them, I think. 
I dreamed her songs still rang in lifted spaces 
As when we met where fawns came down to drink 
By mountain ferns as fine as costly laces. 


Today the dream I dreamed is more than dead. 
I saw her on a crowded city street. 

No song was in her eyes; as they were lead 
She lifted what once were the lightest feet. 


GeorGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 
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School Waste 
SisteER M. Veronica, C.S.C. 


HE School is an institution designed to convey a 

certain body of knowledge, generally agreed upon 
as a necessary part of the equipment of youth and to give 
a training along certain lines, resulting in the formation 
of good habits, which will enable the young man or the 
young woman to fill the place assigned by the Creator. 

The stated aims of education are social, economic and 
religious. By the social aim is meant that the youth is 
trained to be a useful member of society. He must do his 
duty to his family, live in harmony with his neighbors, 
and bear his share of the civic and religious burdens. The 
economic aim consists in making it possible for the child 
to develop into a self-supporting member of society, to 
care for those dependent upon him, and to contribute his 
share to the State and city welfare and to the institutions 
for the indigent and the sick. This last aim is intended 
to eliminate the parasite, but by being forced to waste its 
substance, the school instead of eliminating, often fosters 
the parasitic element that later encumbers society and 
feeds on its finances. 

Undoubtedly, the most prolific source of waste in our 
schools is caused by placing backward and defective chil- 
dren in the classes with normal children and subjecting 
them to the same treatment. If it is a pedagogic crime— 
and it is—to try to fit the child to the curriculum, instead 
of making the curriculum to suit the ability of the child, 
what is it to force or try to force a sub-normal child to 
do the work of a normal child? 

“Management ” as the old lady said “is the half of 
housekeeping.” It is more than the half of school-keeping 
and it is poor management to arrange the schedule so that 
a goodly number of the pupils get nothing whatever out 
of the educational process—in other words to make no 
provision for the backward child. If a superintendent 
with authority to give the order and power to enforce it, 
should decree that the forty boys of a certain class must 
be provided with suits of the same size and forced to wear 
them, he would be quickly assigned to the psychopathic 
department of the nearest hospital. It may be that minds 
do not differ as greatly as bodies do. Not being a psy- 
chologist I cannot say, but the fact remains that they do 
differ and greatly. To attempt to develop them accord- 
ing to the same formula is not good common-sense, still 
less is it good pedagogy. In the case of the backward 
child, this practice defeats the ends of the school, for 
instead of making him an asset in the social and the 
economic plan, it contributes a derelict to the one and a 
burden to the other. If this is not waste, what is it? 

If the trite old line so often quoted as an excuse for 
the vagaries of youth in spring time, were amended to 
read, “In the spring a young man’s fancies lightly turn 
to thoughts of truancy,” it might tell a truer tale. Not 
that truancy is reserved exclusively to spring, but it comes 
in its most acute form at that time. 
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The evolution of truancy ought to be an interesting 
topic to the psychologist and it is likely that the educational 
psychologies of the future will have a chapter on this sub- 
ject. No one has ever given us any definite information 
regarding the cause of this school waste and the remedies 
for it. Effects are easily diagnosed, but the cause and the 
remedies are still obscure. 

As to the cause, will the psychologist please tell us if 
this disease comes from a germ or a microbe? Is it con- 
tagious or merely infectious, or may it be both? Is it due 
to a diseased heart or a disordered brain, or the lack of 
the latter? Is it chronic or mainly seasonal? Is it father 
to that famed American institution, the tramp? Why is 
it more violent, more tenacious, more recurrent in the 
male than in the female? Why are some types more sub- 
ject to its inroads than others? Who is the parent of this 
wastrel? Is every one subject to it? Why does it fasten 
its tentacles on some victims and let others escape? 

The effects are comparatively easy to diagnose. They 
are a demoralized and devitalized condition of mind and 
body, a loss of morale, a general letting down of the bars 
in regard to self-respect and public opinion, and of course 
a loss of interest in school matters and the neglect of the 
subject matters of instruction. Often the truant is no 
trouble in school. The trouble lies in getting him there. 
He is perfectly contented, apparently absorbed in a book, 
probably held upside down, and unless the teacher has a 
touch of a New England conscience, and feels obliged to 
prod the dreamer with an occasional question, he will con- 
tentedly catch mental fish, enjoy a mental swim or indulge 
in a mental stretch on the grass under a tree, catch mental 
glimpses of the blue sky that now and then appear among 
the branches of the tree, or in vision follow the flitting 
birds as they come and go. But the class suffers, for he 
has a demoralizing effect upon it and he is guilty of an 
injustice to it too. For what right has the truant to take’ 
periodic vacations out of time, and then come to school 
to claim more than his share of the teacher’s time and at- 
tention in a futile attempt to make him catch. up? 

In most places there is a special officer appointed to look 
up truants. The salary of this person comes out of the 
pockets of the tax-payers, many of whom never get any 
benefit from it. Not that they want it, but the point must 
not be overlooked in estimating the waste attached to 
truancy. In connection with this officer, it may be well 
to note the ill success that at times attends his best ef- 
forts, as is shown by the following incident. A boy played 
truant for a whole week and finally appeared in school 
of his own volition. On being questioned as to how he 
escaped the vigilance of the truant officer, he gave this 
bright answer, “O, I ain’t the answer to a squirrel’s 
prayer! I kep out of his way.” So while the officer 
may be intent on doing his duty, “the best laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley ” with him as with others, 
and a derangement of plans usually involves waste more 
or less serious. 

Now for the remedies. Are there any? Yes, at least 
at times. All depends upon the kind of specimen the 
truant is, the frequency and violence of the attack, and 
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the effect of the remedies applied. A parent with a strong 
will and the muscles of an ex-baseball player, not averse 
to exercise, generally cures the disease with the first at- 
tack. Other types of culprit wear out the patience and 
render abortive the combined attempts of the faculty, the 
truant officer, the parents, and the Board of Education, to 
reform them. Others reform on the spur of the moment, 
but with the majority the siege is a long-drawn-out 
process, wearying, discouraging, and seemingly hopeless. 
The chronics probably join the ranks of the wanderers 
peculiar to our country and become permanent waste. 
Evidently the remedies are in the embryonic stage as yet. 

The psychologist and the economist and the sociologist 
who will delve into this subject, (for the problem is part 
of the domain of each), and find the cause of this waste 
and supply the proper remedy, will confer a boon of 
inestimable value upon distracted parents, upon sorely 
tried teachers, upon the society that is molested by it, and 
upon the school that is pestered with it. 

The patron saint of truants—for there seems to be 
one—evidently belonged to the class of boys who, to use 
a catch-phrase current nowadays, were “ willing to try 
anything once.” He tired of study, so the story goes, 
and ran away from school, but while sitting on the grass 
near a spring, watching the water wear a hole in a big 
stone, the inspiration came to try again. He obeyed the 
impulse and finally became the great Spanish saint we 
know as St. Isidore of Seville. If he takes all truants 
under his protection and obtains for them the grace to fol- 
low in his footsteps, he will do a work worthy of his 
aureole and in keeping with the story told of him. At the 
same time he will help stem the tide of waste that ma- 
terially impedes our school progress. 


Sociology 
Don Bosco, Maker of Men 


CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT 

667 NSTRUCTION is but an accessory, like a game; 

knowledge never makes a man, because it does not 
directly touch the heart. It gives more power in the 
exercise of good or evil; but alone it is an indifferent 
weapon wanting guidance.” The words, uttered a half- 
century ago by one of our greatest Catholic sociologists, 
are being increasingly vindicated day after day by the 
gradual relinquishment of the fallacy that the three R’s 
alone are all that is needed in education. 

Because of the straitened financial circumstances of the 
family, the boyhood days of Don Bosco were occupied 
tending sheep. The local curé was his first teacher. From 
the very first, his strong intellectual powers developed in 
him a craving for study. His achievements in later life 
seem to bear out the soundness of Cicero’s dictum that 
“there are more men ennobled by study than by nature.” 
As time went on, this thirst for knowledge and wisdom 
continued, although the poverty of the family frequently 
rendered it necessary for the boy to lay down his books 
and take up the plough and the spade in their place. En- 
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tering the seminary of Chieri at the age of twenty, he 
was ordained after spending six years in the study of the 
sacred sciences. The city of Turin then became the scene 
of his labors, his whole career being suggested to him by 
an incident that occurred there. His work lay partly in 
the slums of the city, and the sad state of the children 
he saw there made a special appeal to his humanitarian- 
ism, moving him to dedicate his life to the amelioration 
of their condition. 

One day while preparing to offer the Holy Sacrifice, 
he heard a commotion, and upon investigating, learned 
that the sacristan was driving a poor ragged boy from 
the church because the latter refused to serve Mass. The 
boy’s pitiful appearance aroused the compassion of Don 
Bosco, who called him back, and the friendship resulting 
from the chance meeting led the priest to found his 
oratory. With enthusiasm he entered upon the work of 
teaching the poor waif, whose companions soon joined 
him, reacting to the magnetic personality of the priest. 
Four years iater, the refuge begun in this small manner 
was serving four hundred boys. 

As his wards grew in number, the need of larger quar- 
ters became apparent, especially with the inauguration 
of the night schools in which he and Don Borel busied 
themselves with the teaching. The venture however was 
not exactly a bed of roses for its promoter. Obstacles ot 
various kinds constantly obtruded themselves, and his 
persistence in the face of these difficulties was seized upon 
as grounds for the charge that he had become mentally 
unbalanced, steps even being taken to have him placed in 
an asylum. Because of the sort of boys he was endeavor- 
ing to help, the objection was raised by some that the in- 
stitution was a neighborhood nuisance. 

As a result of these antagonisms, the oratory was 
moved a number of times, ending in an old stable, which 
was eventually replaced by a new building accommodating 
seven hundred. Don Bosco along with his mother made 
his home nearby, Mama Margaret, as the boys called her, 
spending the last decade of her life lending aid. The na- 
ture of the service she volunteered was not such as has 
almost brought the term into disrepute here in America 
by certain types of self-advertisers. When she took up 
the work, the horizon was clouded, but with the spirit 
of true self-sacrifice, she parted with all of her personal 
belongings, including her home and its furnishings. The 
popularity of the foundation increased, and eventually 
dormitories were installed for those wishing to live there. 
This constituted the first Salesian Home, now providing 
for about a thousand boys. 

By this time, the enterprise had justified itself in the 
eyes of all. The municipality extended its co-operation, 
enabling Don Bosco to establish technical schools. The 
work, however, did not prevent him giving his attention 
to other matters, and he decided to build a new church 
in the Valdocco quarter of Turin. Financial assistance 
was slow in forthcoming, but the charity of his friends at 
length enabled him to carry out his plan. Contemporary 
with the laying of its foundation, he with about fifty 
priests and teachers who had been assisting him in his 
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charitable work, organized a society which in due time se- 
cured the Papal approval. This was the Salesian Order. 

The good fortune of the institution he founded must 
not be attributed to the mere fact that a need for it had 
existed. His indomitable spirit and his love for youth 
were the real reasons for the success. From the first, he 
realized that, regardless of the unloveliness of the exterior, 
there is a human heart that responds to kindness. Right- 
ly or wrongly, this attitude of his is attributed to a dream 
or vision he is said to have had when a young boy. In it, 
a voice is alleged to have said: “ Not with blows, but 
with charity and gentleness must you draw these friends 
to the paths of virtue.” This was the guiding principle 
to which can be given the credit for the success of his 
endeavors. 

When he began the work, and at a time when his youth- 
ful followers were few in number, he gained their friend- 
ship through small presents and interesting walks to the 
country about Turin. These little jaunts always occurred 
on Sundays and holidays, a village church being included 
in the itinerary. He would offer the Holy Sacrifice and 
give a short explanation of the Gospel. Following this 
came breakfast, and then games. In the afternoon, Vesp- 
ers, instructions, and the rosary were the usual program. 
The open country frequently was the setting for the 
tribunal of penance, and it was a common thing to find 
him surrounded by boys preparing for confession. 

Adherence to the rules of his institution was secured by 
building up in its members a sense of duty. This was 
assisted by giving encouragement to every indication of 
virtuous endeavor. Holding that an ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure, he exemplified the prin- 
ciple in his own dealings with the boys. He expressed 
himself on the matter as follows: “As far as possible, 
avoid punishing . . try to gain love before inspiring 
fear.”’ Later on he added, “I do not remember to have 
used formal punishment; and with God’s grace I have 
always obtained, and even from apparently hopeless chil- 
dren not alone what duty exacted, but what my wish 
simply expressed.” Weakness of character in his opinion 
is due to misdirected kindness. His observations led him 
to severely condemn the foolish custom of pampering 
children. Formation of the will and tempering the char- 
acter he recognized as the things of supreme importance 
in raising children. 

The great influence of music, the “ speech of angels,” 
as Carlyle has well called it, was not overlooked by this 
Catholic sociologist, and he took pains to bring his boys 
under its magic charm. One of the means to this end was 
the formation of a juvenile orchestra. Putting square 
pegs into round holes was one of the things Don Bosco 
made strenuous efforts to avoid. He carefully studied the 
aptitude of his wards, and to his remarkable ability of 
recognizing fitness for particular occupations, and then 
starting the boys in the right direction, is due much of the 
success attending his institution. Frequentation o! the 
Sacraments was always insisted upon. He termed them 
“pillars which sustain the whole edifice of education,” 
and he would spend whole days in the confessional. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


A. Nicea, says Mr. Linley Gordon, who writes from 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, the 
delegates to the great Council in the year 325 quarreled 
and wrangled in a manner most unlike Lausanne, where 
nothing but mutual respect and peace prevailed. True, 
the disputes of the Nicene Fathers were not always edify- 
ing, even allowing for the hot-headed Greeks, who had 
not had sixteen extra centuries of experience in organizing 
convention programs. Yet why were they so contentious? 
Precisely because they knew that the truth and the whole 
truth was right there amongst them, and it was only a 
question of discovering which concrete individuals had 
the right to claim it. They did not believe that the Church 
could be spoken of as holding, in any fashion, all their 
divergent views. However divided they were about cer- 
tain matters, none of them would ever have agreed to 
even a remote suggestion of such a doctrine. The Church, 
as the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, could hold but 
one set of beliefs, and must thereby, from the nature 
of things, repudiate their contraries. But none of those 
at Nicea, Catholics or heretics, could conceive of the 
Church issuing a broad,, uncertain statement, which would 
try to include flatly contradictory teachings. 





HE program at Lausanne, it is true, tried to avoid 

committing itself to any statement as to what “ the 
Church” might hold. It was, as Bishop Brent said, 
merely to register the “level” of agreement ;—to “ re- 
ceive” reports, but not to “adopt” them. Nevertheless, 
the withdrawal of the Eastern Orthodox members seems 
to indicate that they were apprehensive on this very 
point. ‘To them,” writes the correspondent from 
Lausanne of the Living Church, “the statement of 
antagonistic principles, held by different Churches or 
groups was akin to an admission that both opinions might 
legitimately be held in the Church (italics mine). The 
intention was simply to discover and to state actual facts. 

To us this did not seem the acceptance of a compro- 
mise; to them, it did.” The Conference might not desire 
such a compromise: we believe that it sincerely did not. 
But from the very nature of the case it was unavoidable. 





O evident was the tendency to compromise that the 
same Living Church writes that if it had not been for 
men like Canon Douglas, Bishop Gore, and Bishop Man- 
ning, “the conference would long ago have fallen a prey 
to the Pan-Protestants.” Indeed so acute did the situa- 
tion become during the last two hours of the Conference, 
that consternation reigned among the upholders of Catholic 
doctrines among the Anglicans. The sixth of the sec- 
tional reports, on the Unity of Christendom in Relation 
to Existing Churches, written by a Pan-Protestant, the 
Modernist Archbishop Séderblom of Upsala, revealed 
whither the Conference was tending. 
There was no time for mutual consultation. To “receive the 
report ” on a par with the others would be to interprec the whole 


Conference and its pronouncement from the standpoint of Pan- 


Protestantism. One recognized that Protestantism had set its 
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heart on this acceptance of its sole position. A Chinese Congre- 
gationalist wildly asserted that he had only been able to vote for 
the other reports on the expectation that this one would be adopted 
and wished to change his vote te the negative on all that had gone 
before. ... But since unanimous acceptance of the report was 
obviously impossible, the great Protestant majority in the house 
could do nothing but rage; and they obviously raged. 


The dissenting delegates did the right thing. They stood 
up against the whelming tide. But in doing so, they had 
to show a little of the spirit of Nicea. 





OW persuasive and radical was this compromising 

spirit which had to be contended with may be seen 
by a few extracts from the address on the “ Nature of 
the Church,” by the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman. 


The Reformed Communions, whether of Anglican, Lutheran, 
Zwinglian or Genevan roots, may learn that the Roman Catholic 
Communion has stood for nobler ideals than Protestantism is wont 
to concede. Roman Catholicism, on the other hand, might profit 
by recognizing that Protestantism chartered a new freedom for 
Christian faith and progress.... 

Our finest conceptions of the Church are therefore tentative 
and predictive rather than absolute and final. Catholicity 
becomes sectarian when imprisoned within the frontiers of any 
single form of Church development. . . . 


Even the idea of God is called into question. 


Above all else, some of us would fain know if there is a pos- 
sible agreement between those who seek God in man as the Reason 
within his reason, the Conscience within his conscience; and 
others who, while assenting to man’s creation in the divine Im- 
age, confess the Deity’s eternal and transcendent Being. 


Unity is regarded as frankly lost, if it has ever existed. 
Hence there is no agreement on this most essential mark 
of the Church of Christ. 





FTER all, some of the sterile waters of Modernism 

did seep through the stoutly named dyke after all. 
The Protestant pressure counted. In the section dealing 
with the “ Church’s Common Confession of Faith” we 
read, beside the title (sufficiently bedenklich, as the 
Germans say) : 

In dealing with the subject of Creeds, we have been occupied in 
considering the place and importance of the common confession 
of faith, We desire at the same time to leave on record our 
solemn and unanimous testimony that no external and writter 
standard can take the place of that inward and personal experi- 
ence of union with the living Christ which is the only experience 
of spiritual vitality, and that the object of our faith is not any 
statement about Christ, but the Lord Jesus Himself. 

“Tt took a large amount of time and thought before 
this paragraph was carried by the section,” writes Mr. 
Gordon. “It provides a full place for modern thinking. 
It was written by one of the most prominent of Anglo- 
Catholics.” The statement is, of course, out-and-out 
Modernism. Catholic Faith is not based on “ inward 
and personal experience.” Such experience cannot take 
the place of the written teaching of the Church, and among 
the objects of our faith are precisely many “ statements 
about Christ” (as, for instance, the statements concerning 
His Divinity, His Resurrection, etc.), which we accept as 
true on the authority of God who made them. 

THE Picerim. 
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Willa Cather Eulogizes the Archbishop 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


EVERAL years have passed since an ardent admirer 
S of Willa Cather first rubbed her into my attention. 
He was an unfeigned enthusiast, convinced that he had 
discovered an American who was, at the same time, a 
novelist and an artist. Though his persistence counted 
against my interest in Willa Cather, it did create some 
curiosity which first led to admiration and later to some 
disappointment. Without doubt, Miss Cather was an 
artist who wrote fiction. She handled all of her tools 
with the strong grasp of a master journeyman. She 
flitted over her material as delicately as a fly in a china 
shop. 

No fault could be found with her technique, but a 
disconcerting trend of mind grew apparent in her last few 
novels. “A Lost Lady” and “ The Professor’s House,” 
for example, told the story of deteriorations. Though 
they were relatively reticent, compared to similar studies 
during the past few seasons, they were unmistakably 
frank in their larger meanings. They made one suspect 
that Miss Cather had lost faith in her fellow-man and 
believed that all fiesh was as grass. Happily, she has 
now explored the road that leads upwards with as much 
keenness as she plotted the downward path. In her latest 
novel, “‘ Death Comes for the Archbishop,” she discovers 
two good men, placed in surroundings that would ordi- 
narily crush any high resolves; she follows them through 
arduous years; and, at the ending of their days, she finds 
them to be not men but saints. Her theme is purifica- 
tion and sanctification, rather than degeneration. 

These two men who play hero in the novel are priests. 
It is no new thing for Willa Cather to speak well of 
Catholic priests. Whenever she had occasion to use them 
in her stories, she had shown a fine respect for them and 
their calling. She had, likewise, a reverent regard for 
their function and their Faith. But the passing refer- 
erences to people and things Catholic which she made in 
her earlier novels have now been developed into the main 
theme of a story. As a result, Miss Cather has written 
an undeniably true and beautiful Catholic novel. 

The prologue is in violent contrast to the story. ‘“ One 
summer evening in the year 1848,” she begins, three 
Cardinals and a missionary Bishop from the United States 
dined luxuriously in the gardens of a villa in the Sabine 
Hills, overlooking Rome. The Cardinals were witty and 
suave, cultured and elegant; the Bishop was plain Ameri- 
can. At this dinner, a decision of import to the Church 
in the United States was reached. The American Bishop 
had obtained the appointment of a young French priest, 
then laboring in his diocese along the Great Lakes, to the 
vicariate of the territory newly acquired by the United 
States from Mexico. Jean Marie Latour was the priest 
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named. His diocese embraced a territory “larger than 
Central and Western Europe, barring Russia.” But no 
man could define its limits or say what was its condition. 

From Rome, with its international character strongly 
stressed, the novel crosses to the vast, mysterious terri- 
tory vaguely comprehended as New Mexico and Arizona. 
Father Latour, the new Vicar, leaves Cincinnati for Santa 
Fé; the journey consumes a year. Arrived at Santa 
Fé, he finds the clergy rebellious; and so he must travel 
some 1,500 miles down to Durango, in old Mexico, where 
lived the Bishop from whose jurisdiction his diocese was 
carved. Obtaining his credentials, he rode his horse back tc 
Santa Fé and began the life work among the deserts and 
the mountains, among the half-breeds and the degenerates, 
that obedience had assigned to him as his garden and his 
fruits. : 

Associated with Father Latour in his apostolate was 
Father Joseph Vaillant. While the Vicar was as hand- 
some and as impressive as the humanistic stock from 
which he derived, the assistant was, in the words of an old 
native woman, so ugly that he must be very holy, and, 
in the words of Miss Cather, “ homely, real, persistent, 
with the driving power of a dozen men in his poorly built 
body.” 

These were men of steel. Together they picked up, as 
though with naked hands, the embers of a dying Faith and 
fanned them with their heaving breath to a consuming 
fire. They rode their mules through the wind-swept 
deserts and across the beetling mountain trails; they rode 
incessantly through rain and snow and scorching suns; 
they slept under the trees and ate in the native huts; and 
their souls were desolated more than once as_ they 
shouldered their heavy crosses. But they spent their lives 
for God and they did not count the beads of tears and 
sweat. When death came for Archbishop Latour and 
Bishop Vaillant, for he had been separated with heart- 
breaks from his old friend and had been created the first 
Bishop of Colorado, God had already advanced to them 
a share of the wages that they fully deserved. 

That a modern novelist, sophisticated to the finger tips, 
should take two men of God as the heroes of her tale, 
that she should comprehend their unworldly ambitions as 
fully as she did the psychology of a frail lady, is indeed 
surprising. It was as surprising to me, from my view- 
point, as it seems to have been surprising to the reviewers 
of a diversely extreme viewpoint. They have been com- 
pelled to admit that Miss Cather is still the artist and the 
competent novelist ; but they have been shocked to realize 
that she has actually found two Roman Catholic priests 
worthy of admiration. Accordingly, they have made 
stupid efforts to show that “ Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop ” is not a novel. 

It may be freely granted that there is no real heroine, 
with sharply defined sexual impulses, in the story. The 
two men do not help to form a triangle. Neither of the 
men whose souls are laid bare have a thought about a 
woman. Nevertheless, this is a love story, a story of a 
passionate, flaming, consuming love. It tells of the love 
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of two men, one for the other, of the devastatjng love of 
these two men for men, women and children, of the all- 
embracing love of God for these two men and of other 
men, and of their love for Him. If the theme of love be 
a requisite for a novel, this is a romance of the highest 
caliber. 

For another reason, the classification of the book as 
a novel may be more validly questioned. Novelists of our 
day are interesting themselves more and more in the 
plotting of their stories in American history. In follow- 
ing the current fashion they are trespassing on the do- 
mains of biography and history. Willa Cather is 
thoroughly familiar with the land and the history of the 
Southwest. She has a kinship with its mountains and its 
mesas, its adobe houses and its pueblos, its red sand-hills 
and its mysterious caves. She has uncovered the newer 
history of its annexation by the United States, and has 
explored the later paganism that shrouded the rich Span- 
ish Catholicism which had in turn supplanted the well- 
developed pre-historic culture. In idealizing the locale 
and in sensing its rich overtones and in dramatizing the 
events, Miss Cather has written an historical novel. Never- 
theless, she has clung so closely to facts and has described 
actual persons so truthfully, that her novel may rightly be 
called history or biography. 

Were one to investigate Miss Cather’s notebook, he 
would find that Father Jean Marie Latour is none other 
than Jean Baptiste Lamy, that Father Joseph Vaillant is 
Rev. Joseph Macheboeuf, both drawn to the life. The 
Spanish Cardinal of the prologue is undoubtedly Cardinal 
Merry del Val, transported to the reign of Gregory XVI, 
and the blunt American missionary Bishop is the Rt. Rev. 
John Baptist Purcell. Thus, most of the people mentioned 
actually lived and are described really as they lived. In 
the same way, the events may be verified almost wholly in 
the history of the founding and development of the Santa 
Fé diocese. The novel, “ Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop ” might justly be indexed as the biography of the 
first Archbishop of Santa Fé, Jean. Baptiste Lamy, or as 
a sketch of the early history of the Catholic Church in 
New Mexico and Arizona. The plot follows fact minute- 
ly, and the fiction is merely embroidery of the plot. 

The Catholic reader may possibly dislike certain inci- 
dents retold in the story, that of Padre Gallegos, for 
example, who was a gambler and a sportsman, who was a 
dancer and a drinker, and who contradicted in word and 
fact the Catholic practice of clerical celibacy; or that of 
Padre Martinez or of the miserly Padre Lucero, or the 
legend of Fray Baltazar. But these incidents had as much 
historical foundation as those, more edifying ones of 
Padre Jesus and of Fra Junipero, of Father Latour and 
of Father Vaillant. One might have preferred Miss 
Cather to forego these old legends and tales just as one 
might beg a person not to speak of the corns on a beauti- 
ful lady’s toes. But Miss Cather’s concern is not so much 
with scandals as with the opportunity these scandals af- 
forded to show the nobility of her two priest-heroes. They 
were untouched by them personally and they exemplified 
in their reformations the cleansing sanctity of the Church. 
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In her narrative, Miss Cather seldom falters in her de- 
scription of Catholic doctrine or belief. Curiously, the 
only mistakes are to be found on two pages, in which shu 
speaks of “the Blessed Sacrament of the Mass,” of the 
Blessed Virgin as “divine” and of old Sada as “ ador- 
ing” the little silver medal. Otherwise, Miss Cather 
speaks as accurately of our mysteries as would a Catholic 
author. Father Vaillant’s signet ring carried the legend 
“Auspice Maria!” and this is also the motto on the 
title page of the novel. Whatever significance may be 
placed on this, “ Death Comes for the Archbishop,” is a 
sincere, artistic, distinguished fictional biography that is 
worthy of a Catholic novelist. 


REVIEWS 


Eugenics and Other Evils. By G. K. Cuesterton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 

There was a time when eugenics was the topic of the hour. 
Nietzsche was then the prophet of the Intellectuals. In the mist 
and haze of ambiguous shibboleths were concealed the false theories 
of quack-scientists and psuedo-philosophers. Then was born the 
craze for the science of eugenics, the offspring of scientific of- 
ficialism and standardized social organization. But the world went 
to war with the State that specialized in scientific culture and 
struggled with the Superman until a temporary quietus was won 
from intellectual domination. Modern tendencies, however, in- 
dicate a revival of the old spirit. Once more in cautious terms 
and guarded phrase the prophets of the New Hope are preaching 
the gospel of eugenics. They would exalt safety above honor 
and canonize the sneak, the coward, the shirker. Mr. Chesterton 
sounds a warning against this insidious propaganda. In his 
searching diagnosis of this epidemic, he probes to the very root 
of the evil. From the consideration of false theory, the author 
turns his attention to an analysis of the realities of daily life. In 
a clear, vivid survey of social, political and economic conditions, 
he traces the real origin and exposes the true aim of this propa- 
ganda. Materialism which began with evolution ends in eugenics. 
From the beginning the English plutocrat understood not only 
that the poor were impotent, but that their impotence had been 
his only power; that the poor man would be forced to work in 
factories if he could only be kept in a state of destitution. As 
time went on a terrible truth slowly declared itself; the degraded 
class was really degenerating. Two courses of action were open. 
One was to better the condition of the poor and help them to 
effect their own eugenic resurrection; the other was the method 
suggested by the science of eugenics. The latter appealed to 
the capitalist as the cheaper and safer way. The effects of this 
choice are sketched for us in the total eclipse of liberty, the 
transformation of Socialism and the end of the household gods. 
It will be clearly seen that this is a book that merits careful 
study. It opens rich veins of deep thought. It clarifies and 


directs into right channels some fundamental notions on sociology, 


economics and government. 5. a 





Handbook to Catholic Historical New York City. By 
Witu1am Harrer Bennett. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin and 


Fauss. 75 cents. 

It is estimated that 100,000 visitors daily pour into New York 
City from all quarters of the land. As a pleasure resort and 
wonderland its prestige constantly grows and the sight-seeing 
multitude find ample material to stimulate and gratify their 
curiosity. Catholic New York is rich in historical places of inter- 
est but they are not well-known to the general public. Some 
years ago Mr. Bennett placed historical students and the reading 
community under a great obligation to him by his “ Catholic 
Footsteps in Old New York,” a very treasure-house of facts. 
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Now he has supplemented this by the very practical and handy 
volume which in compact and most attractive form, guides the 
exploring wayfarer to all the interesting places connected with 
the progress of this great Catholic city. The whole five Boroughs 
are covered systematically with the most practical geographical 
divisions, and a complete list of all the Catholic Churches and 
institutions is given. If one wishes to know Catholic New York 
and its many-sided historical incidents here are the means and 
method for attaining most satisfactory information. It supplies 
incentives and directions for many pleasant and instructive ex- 
ploration trips. The handbook is dedicated to Thomas F. Meehan, 
“whose lifework,” Mr. Bennett says rightly, “has been the rescu- 
ing from oblivion of the story of Catholic New York.” C. B. F. 





On Tour With Queen Marie. By IRA NELtson Morris. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 

The tinsel and fanfare of royalty are rare pabulum for prosaic 
Americans. The alacrity with which they caught, in their recep- 
tion to Queen Marie last winter, the flattering and adulating 
spirit of Europeans, subject to thrones for centuries, proved 
adequately how radical in human nature is the weakness for 
extravagant show and unaffected hero worship. The spark of a 
foreign queen’s personality, a personality that has been about the 
only hopeful note in the score of European monarchism during 
the past thirty years, metamorphosed Americans from blase 
worshipers of self to votaries of a royalty with which they had 
been unfamiliar. Mrs. Morris, whose good fortune it was to ac- 
company the Rumanian queen on her tour of the United States 
last year, has more fully than colorfully described in this volume 
the startling reaction of Americans to the queen’s sojourn among 
them. She has set down, diarylike, the details of the Rumanian 
royal family’s excursion through the States. However happily 
Mrs. Morris has achieved her yeomanlike purposes, and however 
enthusiastically and unrestrainedly she has recorded the details 
of Marie’s itinerary, the reader will be tempted to yawn a bit, 
especially when he faces the solid type that carries the full details 
of tiresome arrangements for this welcome and that reception, and 
the journalistic datelines that separate the dull chronicles of one 
day’s activities from another’s. Besides, the transient fever and 
excitement that Marie’s presence here precipitated have long 
subsided, and we cannot hope to catch Mrs. Morris’ typically 
feminine glow of spirits as she writes, not having had the enviabic 
experience of brushing elbows with a queen. E. F. McD. 


John Sargent. By the Hon. Evan Cuarreris, K.C. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 

“ By temperament,” says the author of this splendidly executed 
and attractively illustrated biography, John Sargent “ was buoyant, 
active and alert, dreaming no dreams, little given to contemplative 
moods, and wher once his genius had matured he inclined definite- 
ly to what was clear and affirmative, pronounced and explicit. 
That mood of pensiveness which is suggested by far-flung horizons, 
distant hills and remoteness in space was foreign to his nature.” 
As a man who was neither a mystic nor a contemplative, and a 
painter who achieved that rarest of guerdons, financial success, 
Sargent was crassly accredited with mere material aims. But far 
truer, and certainly more appealing, is Mr. Charteris’ judgment: 
“Painting was more than an art to Sargent, it held the exhilaration 
of a sport as well; his quarry was a suitable subject, his trophy 
the creation of a thing of beauty.” ‘Herein is the key to his life, 
his attitude toward his work, and his temperament. In other 
words, Sargent did not live for 31 Tate Street. He lived for the 
high sport of art. He had bagged the Duchesses and the Wert- 
heimers in the day’s run, but he would gladly have shaken them 
out of his knapsack if he could have managed it without upsetting 
all the rules of sportsmanship. John Sargent’s friends, and 
they are many, will feel grateful to the author for bringing out 
little traits of tenderness, of unselfishness and consideration for 
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others, which many would overlook. The youth who bought a 
painting for a thousand francs to save poor Helleu from starving, 
had humanity in him. “His burly full-blooded appearance was 
deceptive: it gave no warrant of the diffidence and gentleness 
that lay beneath.” Again Sargent’s art was of the school of rep- 
resentation. He “summarized the characteristics of the age” in 
his portrait. He went perhaps as far as could any modern in 
the line of the personal, the characteristic, without becoming sub- 
jective or “impressionistic.” With regard to impressionism the 
biographer treats most skilfully of the relations between Monet 
and Sargent, and gives an insight into the real viewpoint of 
that subtle observer who conceived light as color and color as 
light. Nor can the testimonies of Loeffler and Grainger to Sargent 
as a musician be passed over. Religion? Like St. Hubert, John 
Sargent seems to have been overawed by the Cross when for a 
moment it shone upon him in the very heat of the chase. But 
there was no Faith, no training to link the impression with his life, 
and his sudden passing away gave no opportunity for anyone to 
speculate as to whither the secret tendencies of his thoughts might 
be carrying him. i. oa Ss 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The School of ;,Divine Love.—In all ages Christ's saints 
have ambitioned being victims, self-immolated and offered by 
others on the altar of sacrifice. Indeed, suffering and sanctity 
mutually interact in a marvelous way. In “ Victims of Love” 
(Herder. $1.25), the devout Catholic in the world is taught simply 
and methodically how he or she may live this life of love. The 
volume shows how holiness may characterize even the humdrum 
career, and many a pious soul will be comforted and encouraged 
by its lessons. Its author is a member of the “ Associazione delle 
Vittime per la Santa Chiesa” and, as Benedict Williamson says 
in his foreword, the book gets an added value because it is written 
by one of those consecrated victims whose life was lived in the 
heart of London amid the straining round of ordinary business 
activities and because it is based on a real experience of the dif- 
ficulties which beset one intent on living up to the standard such 
a vocation demands. 

Of modern victims of Divine love, perhaps the best known is 
the holy little daughter of Louis Martin of Lisieux. Much has 
been already written about her but the charming story brooks 
constant repetition. In “ The Love Story of the Little Flower” 
(Herder, 90c.), the Rev. Henry C. Day, S.J., recounts the 
cardinal facts of her life. No originality is claimed except in 
regard to the setting and the selection of material. This is so 
chosen and arranged as to show that “the unseen God whom 
many believe to be unknowable can still be honored and loved 
exceeding the highest powers of natural human affection.” 

The edifying story of another of these Divine lovers though 
not officially honored by the Church, is told by Sister Mary Ed- 
win in “Sister Mary John Berchmans” (San Francisco: Gil- 
martin Company). Both the author and the subject of the bio- 
graphy are Religious of the Holy Names and in addition to the 
spiritual ties that bind them, are sisters by blood. Sister Berch- 
mans died March 17, 1912. This sketch is builded mostly on her 
spiritual notes and they tell the story of a modern heroine of 
Christ, leading a hidden but holy life in various California con- 
vents. They are the record of the interior life of a very prayer- 
ful and, as long as she had health, of a very active woman. Ap- 
parently gifted with sublime contemplation and mystically favored, 
her greatness is conspicuous less in these gifts than in her pa- 
tient suffering and childlike humility. 

Under the title, “Our Way and Our Life” (Herder. $1.25), 
a nun of Tyburn Convent, has edited an abridged edition of 
“Christ in His Mysteries,” by the late Rt. Rev. Dom Columba 
Marmion, O.S.B. Beginning with the Divine preparations for 
Christ’s coming every one of the great mysteries is explained. 
The more important portions of the larger volume are included 
and while there may be differences of opinion about the relative 
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merits of the parts selected and omitted, the chapters are suf- 
ficiently complete for the needs of those who have not access to, 
and the leisure for, the original. 


Colonial Documents.—O{ inestimable value to historical 
students are such volumes as those being edited by Leo Francis 
Stock under the authority of the Carnegie Institute of Washing- 
ton. The second tome of “ Proceedings and Debates of the British 
Parliament Respecting North America” contains the enactments 
and developments from 1689 to 1702, specifically those of the six 
Parliaments under William III and Mary, the Scottish Parliament 
and the Irish. The available material for this volume which 
covers only fourteen years is in tremendous excess of that in the 
first volume which stretched through some 150 years. By 1700, 
the American colonies were sufficiently well established to create 
Parliamentary business in the Mother Country. And as the 
century advanced, the American interest grew more dominant. 
Mr. Stock has succeeded admirably both in the coordination of 
his material and in the explanation of it. 

A fifth volume has been added to the very interesting and 
equally important “Sir William Johnson Papers” that are being 
issued by Alexander C. Flick, New York State historian, and 
sponsored by the University of the State of New York. Johnson 
was, in his day, the outstanding figure in the Iroquois-British 
developments throughout Northern New York and Canada. 
Through his letters, calendars, instructions, etc., he remains a 
pregnant source for Indian and Colonial historians. The docu- 
ments in this large volume include those of 1766 and 1767. 

The University of the State of New York is also responsible 
for the publication of another series of documents of some import: 
“Minutes of the Court of Albany, Rensselaerswyck and 
Schenectady. 1668-1673.” These have been translated and edited 
by A. J. F. Van Laer. They form the first of the series of the 
minutes under the English authorities and are a continuation of 
the other volumes devoted to the minutes of the Province of New 


Netherlands. 


Protestant Theology.—The relation of science and religion 
forms the subject matter of Canon Charles E. Raven's “ The 
Creator Spirit” (Harvard University Press. $2.50). In the 
eight lectures which he groups under this significant title the 
author essays a survey of Christian doctrine in the light of mod- 
ern theories in biology, psychology and mysticism. Canon Raven 
writes from the Anglican standpoint. Throughout he emphasizes 
the place of the Holy Spirit, as he conceives it, in the cosmic 
scheme. His final conclusion is that “if Christians were agreed 
as to the reality and primacy of spiritual experience and if they 
respond to the ideals of a world-wide community, they will achieve 
unity and power.” 

In editing “The Future of Christianity” (Harper. $2.00), Sir 
James Marchant notes for the reader that the volume is “a re- 
statement of Christian truths in the light of modern knowledge 
and for the united evangelization of the world.” The contributors 
of the essays are scholarly members of various theological facul- 
ties partly belonging to the Church of England and partly Free 
Churchmen. But their scholarship does not safeguard them from 
errors. Not a few of them straddle the fence between orthodoxy 
and heresy, while Fundamentalism and Modernism mingle to- 
gether in a synthesis that leaves many of the dogmatic truths that 
the volume aims to explain and clarify, vague and obscure. 

“Spiritual Values and Eternal Life” (Harvard University 
Press. $1.00), is Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 1927 Ingersoll Lecture 
on Immortality. On the apparent natural necessity for the conserva- 
tion of what he calls the great spiritual world-values,—truth, 
beauty, goodness, love, he builds up an argument for the after- 
life. Though an attack on materialistic naturalism, in its liberal- 
ism it rejects much that is orthodox. 
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The Entertainment and Other Stories. Emily’ 

Tapestry. Face Value. Fighting Blood. Th. — Pr 
Mystery. Whin Fell. 

One would go far to find as interesting stories built upon such 
thin plot material as E. M. Delafield presents in “The Enter- 
tainment and Other Stories” (Harper. $2.50). Character inter- 
est is paramount. If action is needed to set it off, there is action. 
But often souls stand revealed in situations where the sheer 
simplicity of the picture dispenses with conventional modes of 
exhibition. Servants and children, members of an effete aristocracy, 
and plain, ordinary folk succeed one another on the stage in 
agreeable variety, giving the reader, as they pass, a wider 
horizon, a deeper insight and a quicker sympathy. 

L. M. Montgomery introduces Emily Byrd Starr to a new 
group of adult readers in “Emily’s Quest” (Stokes. $2.00). 
Old faces reappear in new situations, and new ones figure in 
minor parts. Sane old Mr. Carpenter has to go, now that school 
days are past, but not till he has given expression to a bit of the 
author’s philosophy of life in his convincing and picturesque way. 
“Don’t be led away by these howls about realism. Pine woods are 
just as real as pigsties and a darn sight pleasanter to be in.” And 
more that is just as quotable. And Emily achieves—but that 
would be taking the edge off the reader’s appetite. 

It would be presumptuous to conjecture the pieces that will 
survive in the flood of modern fiction, but J. D. Beresford’s “The 
Tapestry” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) tempts one to venture a pre- 
diction. There is something of a Meredith touch in the author’s 
treatment of John Fortescue, who approximates, though not too 
closely for originality, to Richard Feverel. The tapestry that 
overshadows and somehow symbolizes the life of the hero carries 
for him no satisfying solution of the mystery of life, and the 
Deity, whose image is finally woven into the web, John never 
really knows. This for a Catholic reader is the real tragedy of 
his final adjustment, that it is but a blind courage that sustains 
him, the fatalistic mysticism of an agnostic. 

Francis Thompson expressed the theme of J. L. Campbell’s 
“Face Value” (Dutton. $2.50) in five words, when he wrote, 
“compost of heaven and mire.” The author of this tale seems 
to have deemed it better to daub the mire over some three hun- 
dred pages, in an effort to be convincing. 

After reading “ Revolt in the Desert” and P. C. Wren’s “ Beau 
Sabreur” and “ Beau Geste,” Donald Hamilton Haine’s “ Fighting 
Blood” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00), must perforce prove rather 
tame. As a matter of fact, Mr. Haine’s novel does not realiy 
seem like the real article when one recalls the authentic record 
that Colonel Lawrence has written of his own experiences under 
very much the same circumstances and surroundings. This does not 
mean, of course, that “Fighting Blood” is entirely without its 
own merits. It will probably have a wide sale as a juvenile and 
as such is quite appropriate and very good indeed. But to the 
more mature person who has bitten into the rather stronger 
meat of Lawrence’s work and Wren’s, it is inevitable that Mr. 
Haine’s book should be watery. 

It is distinctly annoying as well as aggravating that so many 
excellent writers of detective novels consider it incumbent upon 
themselves to introduce into their stories a human element or a 
love story which very few of them are able to handle with the 
proper touch or restraint. Mr. Grierson in “ The Limping Man” 
has this failing to a marked degree. The fault is nearly as 
marked in “The Queen’s Gate Mystery” (Lippincott. $2.00), 
by Herbert Adams, the author of “The Crooked Lip.” Aside 
from this, Mr. Adams’ book is the regulation mystery novel. It 
is neither good nor bad nor totally indifferent; it is usual. 

The reading public has time and again been charmed with the 
works of John Oxenham. Following his lead, his daughter Erica, 
under the pen name of Pamela Hamilton, has entered the ranks of 
the novelists. “ Whin Fell” (Longmans, Green. $2.50), is a long 
story about very little, and it seems even longer in the telling. 
There are however some delightful bits of the philosophy of life 


within the covers of the book. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


The First “White House” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the reopening of the rehabilitated White House at 
Washington it might be noted that Alexander Macomb married 
Catherine Navarre in the good old Catholic city of Detroit in 
1773. He and his wife moved to New York. He rented his house 
there (1785 etc.) to George Washington so that it was America’s 
first Executive Mansion. Had Mrs. Macomb given up her Catholic 
faith? Or are there Catholic associations with America’s very 
first “White House?” 


St. Louis, Mo. L. K. 

[Mr. Thomas F. Meehan informs us that the original Macomb 
emigrated from Belfast, so that fixes his status. There is nothing 
in New York’s Catholic records indicating that the Detroit lady 
ever manifested her Faith while resident here. When George 
Washington came to New York to be inaugurated our first Presi- 
dent, April 30, 1789, the Walton House, on Cherry Hill, now 
Franklin Square, was taken for his residence. He lived there 
while in New York. At this time the Macomb house, one of a 
row on lower Broadway, was occupied by the Count de Moustier, 
the French Minister. During the inauguration festivities it was 
the scene of a social function that is historic in local annals. 
The house therefore never was an “executive mansion.” Wash- 
ington visited New York in April, 1776, long before he was elected 
President, and then occupied for a very short time one of the 
Macomb Broadway houses. But considering it “unhealthy” he 
moved to the suburban Motier House, at Richmond Hill, now 
the Varick and Charlton streets of the much exploited Greenwich 


Village section —Ed. AMERICA.] 


General Meade Was not a Catholic 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In one of your New York Catholic weeklies that uses the tabloid 
style of syndicate “ fillers,’ now having such a strange vogue, I 
have just read a “ Washington Letter” in which, mentioning the 
coming unveiling of a memorial to Gen. George Gordon Meade, 
the victor at Gettysburg, it is stated: “General Meade, like his 
illustrious grandfather who went to the aid of General Washing- 
ton in the American Revolution, was a Catholic.” 

The editor of the paper printing this is a Philadelphian and he 
must know that General Meade was brought up a Protestant by 
his non-Catholic mother. Yet he, and all the other Catholic 
weeklies using this sort of copy, have sent it out unchanged for 
the misinformation of their readers. The late Martin I. J. Griffin 
story in his Records of the last time he saw 
It was after a requiem at old St. Mary’s. The 
funeral cortege having passed on, he observed General Meade 
leaning against the high iron railing outside, peering into the 
empty church and the historic graveyard where the bones of his 
Catholic ancestors repose. General Meade was the spiritual vic- 
tim of a “mixed” marriage, like so many other descendants in 
the generations that have followed the “prominents” of the 
Revolutionary era: the Moylans, Barrys, FitzSimonses, Careys. 
et al. No more persistent and subtle calumniator of the Church has 
appeared in recent years than Mathew Carey’s grandson. 


Philadelphia, Pa. R. J. M. 


told a_ pathetic 
General Meade. 


Married or Single? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was delightful to read the letter in the issue of September 10 
by A. Christitch relating to the problems of Catholic single women 
living in the world. It is really disgusting to all saneminded 
women to hear this eternal harping on the marriage question. 
Marriage of course is all right for those who are called to that 
state, but what about those of us who are perfectly content to 
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lead a single life in the world? Heaven forbid that we were all 
yearning for the bliss (?) of married life! And we can all find 
any amount of work to do, social service, teaching catechism in 
the crowded tenement districts, rectifying City-Hall marriages 
(visit the maternity wards in the hospitals for these cases), 
helping delinquent boys and girls to make good, etc., etc. It 
certainly does not speak very well for the spiritual life of the 
average single woman if she cannot or will not try to understand 
that virginity is most pleasing to God and far more perfect in 
His sight than marriage. I, for one, instead of feeling that I am 
leading a “dreary, drab existence” minus a husband and children, 
have many times on my bended knees thanked God who gave me 
the grace to choose, unworthy though I am, to belong to the great 
army of virgins “who follow the Lamb wheresoever He goeth.” 
New York, N. Y. Grace WHITE. 


“Restore All to Christ” 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

In America for September 3, page 485, an item headed “ Christ 
in the School,” begins by quoting these words of Pius IX: “It 
will be the task of the Bishops to exert the most watchful care 
in providing that our Divine religion will be the soul of the entire 
academic education.” How opportune these words are—Christ 
and His Church should be the paramount question, but is this the 
case? Is not too much time devoted to the study of pagan clas- 


. Sics, and sciences which change from day to day, leaving but a 


few moments for the studies which are of eternal value? Indeed 
Christ must be brought back into our schools, colleges, universities 
and seminaries. He is needed not only in our schools but also in 
Catholic hospitals, and all activities of life. Let Christ be the 
ruling King, then all will be well. 

Denton, Texas. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 
The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Now that the two unfortunate anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti, 
have paid the penalty of their crime, certain reflections on this 
case may be in order. Assuming that their trial was fair and the 
evidence of their guilt sufficient, a grave problem emerges which 
deserves the attention of all Americans. No one doubts the 
courage, sincerity and high sense of duty manifested by Governor 
Fuller and the board of investigation. He and they felt it un- 
worthy to yield to mob violence, sentimental shrieks, and ill- 
informed foreign criticism. But what a reflection upon the 
criminal procedure of Massachusetts and of our States in general 
this case has been! To one who for the past month has been 
attempting to explain how legal “technicalities” may postpone a 
sentence for six years, even though there is no reasonable doubt 
of ‘guilt, this point is manifest. No blame attaches to Governor 
Fuller, but foreigners (not Communists”) fail to comprehend a 
system of procedure which allows the sword of Damocles to hang 
suspended for six years, and then fall. The records of Chancery 
may afford some similar case, but even Chancery dealt with prop- 
erty and not with human life. This cumbrous, antiquated and 
dilatory system of criminal procedure is little short of a national 
peril and disgrace. If we wish to avoid “insolent and impudent ” 
foreign criticism we must secure a more certain and speedy 
administration of our criminal law. Let us imagine the reaction 
of American opinion to a similar case in England. The real 
tragedy is the fact that a courageous Governor is exposed to 
undeserved abuse and danger because of an intricate code for 
which he is in no way responsible. People here cannot conceive 
of men whose guilt is certain being held in suspense for six 
years. Though the English “superiority complex” is an aggra- 
vating frame of mind to encounter, we might learn a lesson from 
their speedy and effective criminal jurisprudence. We may add, 
however, that the much-maligned Judge Thayer ventured on no 
such ex cathedra discourses as those freely indulged in from the 
bench by certain English jurists. 


Osterley, Middlesex, Eng. Laurence K. Patterson, S.J. 
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